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The Most Important Books of the Season 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Publishers 


THE DIARY OF GIDEON WELLES 


With an Introduction by JOHN T. MORSE, JR 





— - 
Me sts ieee 





“As the only narrative of Lincoln’s and Johrsen’s Administrations from inside the Ca 
is of great interpretative aid to all that has been or will yet | tten of that « 
with reinforced buckram binding. Illustrated. $10.00 ne wriage e. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR THE L IFE OF GEORGE CABOT LODGE 
By W. R. THAYER “A notable book on me of the B HENR ADAM MES \ i! t} tu 
greatest of the roth century statesmen.”- Phi ladelphia | of the ee t nd 
Public Ledger. Illustrated. $7.50 net. - Postpaid, $7.80. Postpaid $1 35 


The LIFE AND WORKS of WINSLOW HOMER Ln LETTERS OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
3y WILLIAM H. DOWNES. “One of the sanest, most FI 


illuminating biographies. Seldom has a man been more _ be placed its interest 
i fortunate in his biographer.”—Boston Trans ript Fully Alice Freeman.”—Boston He 
llustrated. $6.00 net. Postpaid, $6.33 net. Postpaid, $1.62 


INTELLECTUAL AND POLITICAL CURRENTS IN 
THE FAR EAST 


By PAUL S. REINSCH 
f the event f ¢l ore recent past it 
hout 1 Orient and the breaking « 


—_ 


\ brilliant and authoritative account o 
reformation, the nationalistic movement throu 
East and West. $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.15. 


GIRLS AND EDUCATION THE MUSICAL AMATEUR 
By LE BARON R. BRIGGS. “Mothers and d: ghters By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUI LER 
: will find abundant inspiration and help in this hook. -- the > human side of music, for the listet 
FA Boston Herald. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.07 nposer or performer 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CHICKAMAUGA 


By ARCHIBALD GRACIF 
An important historical document, written from the point of view of the Federal soldie: 
of the official records in proof of every statement. I! ith illustrations and maps. $4.00 net 


3y A. MAURICE LOW. 
“A notable contribution to the history of the American nation, the result of a careful analysis of those eleme 
which have had permanent formative influence in determining the American mind.”—New Orlea Picayune 


vols. $4.50 net. Postpaid, $4.90. 
THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM PAY-DAY 


By GEORGE H. PALMER. Ap illuminating discussior | By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 
by the author of “The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.” | this book without being moved by it.” 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.34. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.63 


THE SINGING MAN PORTRAITS OF DANTE 
By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. A collection By RICHARD T. HOLBROOK. *‘He has n ale an iy 


of the most important of Miss Peabody's latest poems, | teresting investigation and has succinctly, clearly and « 


marked by the unusual charm which characterized “The | gently set forth his exposition and arguments.” 
Transcript. Fully illustrated. $6.50 net. Postpaid 


$1.2 











t Piper.” $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.20. 
READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Edited by RAYMOND M. ALDEN. 
This is the only book which furnishes representative selections from the best prose of the period covered 
There are brief biographical notes and introductions to the extracts. $2.25 net, postpaid 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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Nation 


The 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
FOUNDED IN 1865. 
{Aatered the New York City Post Office asa 
accond.clasa matl matter.) 

The N n is published and owned by the New 
York Evening Post Co Oswald Garrison Villard, 
President W J. Pattison, Treasurer; Paul 
Elmer More, Evlitor 

Three d ra per year in advance, postpaid, in 
any 1 United Statea or Mexico; to Canada 
$3.50, and to foreign countries compriaed in the 
Poetal Union $4.00 

Address THE NATION, Bow T04, New York. 


Publication Of 20 Vesey Street. 


N NTS OF THIS NUMBER 
Tue W 457 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
A Multitud of Counsellor 460 
City Gover nt and Socialism ...... 460 
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Educational 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 
2A Park Street, Boston 1416 F St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av., New York 611 Swetland Bd., Portland 
S14 Steger Bd., Chicago 238DouglasBd., LosAngeles 
920 Sav. Bk. Bd... Denver 2142 ShattuckAv., Berkeley 

Send to above for Agency Manual. 





any address 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
schools of all grades with competent 


Assists teachers In obtaining positions 
20. 


81 Chapel St., 





Supplies 
teachers 
Send for Bulletin No 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Albany, N.Y 








AUST PURLISHED 
Third Year Latin for 
Sight Reading 


Edited by J. EDMUND BARSS, 
ii s S I eV ( 
10 cents 
the college en- 
The selections 
illust, and help- 


the foot of each 





BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinuatl Chicage 


AMERICAN 
New York 








Smith, Tower and Turton’s 
Experimental Physics 


90 Cents, 
ledl fundar 
xperiments have been se 
the pupil the greatest 
“ast expendi- 
of the experi- 
character 
make that 
best fit his 


ng with nent 


for the k 


number 

nd their varied 

iny instructor to 

) which will 
spparatus and laboratory. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
29 BEACON STREET 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


with Introduction, Arguments, and Notes, 
By C. H. GRANDGENT 
Profeasor in Harvard University. 
EN PPEBRRNO  .ncccccccccess Price, $1.25 
PURGATORIO (Just published) $1.25 
HEATH & CO., Publishers. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Edited 


Vol I 

Vol. Il 
dD. Cc. 

ROSTON 





BROOKS BY THE TWO GREATEST LIVING 
GERMAN NOVELISTS: 


Sudermann: The Indian Lily 
Hauptmann: The Fool in Christ 


Translations to be published this fall. 
Order in advance from your bookseller. 
nh. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, New York 


FOREIGN ctor agox co, VAUGHT 


B00 $ 128 Tremont Street, AUTHORS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
nROOKS—All out-of-print books supplied, no 
matter on what subject; write me, stating books 
wanted: L ean get you any book ever published; 
when in England, call and Inspect my stock of 
50.000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


NEW 



































Jobn Bright St., Birmingham, England. 
of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price lists 
Autograph WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Letters 225 Fifth Av., New York. 
Pob. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a yr. 
ool is a force to be reckoned with. The 
Socialism INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST RE 


VIEW, monthly 
the atimdent 


$1.00 a 
would 


ls indlepensable to 
contemporary 


year 


who understand 





claliam Three month 2he CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 118 W Kingle St., Chicago. 
A. & Clark, Peekskill, N. Y., is a buyer 


and seller of ate magazines, and pam-| 
phiets 


Two Books of Timely Interest 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Her- 
BERT ALLEN Gites, LL.D., Professor of Chinese 
in the University of Cambridge, England. 
12mo, cloth, pp. ix. + 229. Price, $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.60 

The various chapters are: 
guage a Chinese library; 
ch ind ancient Greece; 

(Chinese manners and customs 

portent because of the light It 

resent conditions in China 


IHE ANCIENT HISTORY OF CHINA to 
the end of the Thou Dynasty By Frieprica 
Hiern, Ph.D., Professor of Chinese, Columbia 
Univer i2mo, cloth, pp. xx + 383. 
M Price, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 

he lume tr the early history of China 

t mythological and legendary period down 

rd century B. ¢ its material is de- 

Chinese sources, and i constitutes 

tant work on in the Eng- 


Chinese lan- 
China ; 
some 
im- 
the 


the 
de smocratic 
Taoism; and 
The book is 

throws on 
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its subject 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Lemeke & Buechner, Agents 
W. 27th st. New York 


BEST 


facilities for supplying 
English 


French BOOK 5 Spanish 


Catalogue free. Correspondence solicited. 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Established over 50 years. 
30-32 West 27th St., New York 
AGENTS FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE AEROPLANE 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By CLAUDE GRAHAME WHITB and HARRY 
HARPER. With articles by Famous Avia- 
_—. 93 a A as 800 pages. 
Octavo. Cloth, $3. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT ' con Philadelphia. 
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L. M. MONTGOMERY'S 
VOLUME OF DELIGHT, 


THE STORY GIRL 


By the author of 
“ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,” Etc. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made in Boston and Harvard Libra- 
ries. Ancient and modern languages. Translation, 
revision of manuscripts, etc. 

MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 
96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WAR MAKER 


The True Story of Captain George Boynton. 

“Few works of fiction contain accounts of 
adventure as stirring as those recounted in the 
pages of this work.’’—Pittaburg Poet. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net. 
MecCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


Read 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED 
resto The M M solar 
Author of © oney oon Author of 
sé thee 
Rio Broad A NEW NOVEL e . o Broad 
ighway ighway 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 
It is a real romance, that weaves in and out through the life of a sun-kissed English farm one August—oh, say 
as recently as last year. And for originality of plot, cleverness in character delineation, beauty of diction, and above 
all for that human touch that makes the reader Jove the story and the people in it, “The Money Moon,” is going to 
be a very welcome book to a very, very great number of people. Hi 
IN TWO EDITIONS: 4 NOVEL... frontispiece by A. 1. Ketter, $1.25 not; postpaid, $1.37. 
* AGIFT BOOK with 50 illustrations, by A. I. Keller, 8vo. Bored, $3.75 net; postage, ertra Ch 
The Bl Bird 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK ui 
With 28 Full-Page Illlustrations in Color by F. Cayley Robinsor Hi 


We venture to predict that this superbly illustrated edition of Maeterlinck’s masterpiece will cause the great 
est sensation among lovers of beautiful books since Arthur Rackham’s illustrations first appeared. 8vo. Bored. 
$4.50 net; postage, extra. 





Aglavaine and Selysette 








Maurice Maeterlinck 
Cr 





A BIOGRAPHY 
With Critical Comments Upon His works. 
By EDWARD THOMAS 

This revelation of Maeterlinck, the Man and 
Artist, the most brilliant and commanding 
figure in the literary world to-day, will take 
high rank among the biographies of the season. 

12mo. $1.60 net; postpaid, $1.74. 


Cathedral Cities of Italy 


By W. W. COLLINS, R. I. 
Unusually interesting for artists, travellers 
and architects is this well-written book about 
Italian cathedrals, with its beautiful reproduc- 
tions of water-color drawings. With 60 full-pag 
illustrations in color. Large 8vo, $3.50 ne? 
postpaid, $3.70. 


Famous Operas 


Edited by W. J. HENDERSON 
Author of “What is Good Music?” etc. 

Of particular interest, not only to opera goers 
but to the entire music-loving public, is this 
series of novel and distinctive little books. Each 
volume contains the libretto of a famous opera, 
and side by side with the original text appears a 
faithful but readable translation, made expressly 
for this series. 

In the series: AIDA, CARMEN 
Other volumes will be added from time to tim« 


16mo. Per vol., cloth, 50c. net; limp leather 


$1.00 net. Postage 10c. extra. 





A Drama in Five Acts. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


In delicate insight, and in the power of ex- 
pressing by simple words some of the subtlest 
and most elusive shades of emotion, this drama 
is judged by critics to mark an advance, in the 
work of the Belgian Shakespeare, even over 
such an exquisite piece of literature as “The 
Treasure of the Humble.” 


12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 


TheAmericanWomanA broad 
By BLANCHE McMANUS 

This is a book for the reading table of every 

American woman who is contemplating a trip 

abroad, and for the satchel of every American 

woman when she begins her trip. Jllustrated. 


_ 8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.17. 


The Opera-Goer’s Complete Guide 
Translated from the German of Richard Salinger 
By LEO MELITZ 


With its brief and compact stories of com- 
posers and operas, its convenient arrangement, 
and its comprehensiveness—for it includes more 
operas than any other guide to the opera—this 
is one of the best and most desirable books that 
has been offered to the music lovers of America 
in a long time. 

Cloth, $1.50 net; leather, $2.00 
Postage 12c. extra 
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Woman’s Part in Government 


Whether She Votes or Not 
By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 4 
Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, Author “Efficient Democracy,” “Civies and Health,” etc 


At this time, while Woman Suffrage is a burning question, Dr. Allen's book on the place that woman can occupy 
unusual timeliness and importance. 


postpaid, $1.62. 
4 







oe seSeSe! SeSeSeSe 


in our government, whether or not she possesses the right to use the ballot, is« 
Suffragists and “Antis” alike will find here food for thought 12mo. $1.50 net; 





Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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i | holiday gift for students, professional men, and every thoughtful 
person interested in public affairs. 


Seven Great Statesmen 


In the Warfare of Humanity with Unreason 
By ANDREW D. WHITE 


Late President and Professor of History at Cornell University. 





\ scholarly volume of essays, historical, biographical, criti- 
cal, constructive; studies of seven great men who gave their 
lives to the war of Humanity for Right Reason in Italy, France, 
and Germany: Sarpi, Grotius, Thomasius, Turgot, Stein, Ca- 
vour, Bismarck 4 book of solid and enduring worth, abound- 
nz in vitality and interest. 

“This volame is written with the clearness, historical grasp, 
and tnfeetious enthusiasm for modern ideals which have 
made Andrew D. White's books and teachings so potent a 


na thinkers for more than a generation.’’—Edwin 
Shuman in the Chicage Necord-Herald. 





Royal octavo, 552 pages Price $2.50 net; postage 20 cents. 





LISUED HY 


THE CENTURY Co., Union Square, New York 














RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF JUST OUT 
HARVARD oe oene © 


wfc eine AMERICAN PERMIAN 
“owas: |. = VERTEBRATES fil 


1 rATES LEATHER COM 


, KHORGANIZATION, | By SAMUEL W. WILLISTON 


‘ v 

lik NORTH ATLANTIC 
AT} H. Hibbard This work comprises a series of mono- 
h COMMISSION HOUSE IN LATIN |, graphic studies, with briefer notes and 
; descriptions of new or little-known 
Ml amphibians and reptiles from the Per- 
2 MN. Sprague mian deposits of Texas and New Mexico. 
" The material upon which these studies 
i Wages in are based was for the most part col- 
S ossese Ws a —. hell lected during recent years by field 


, . Vv. Custie parties from the University of Chicago. 
! K. K. Kennan The book is offered as a contribution 

a. i ok Ag mere¥ to knowledge on the subject of ancient 

Wiifred Bidrea reptiles and amphibians, with such sum- 
maries and definitions based chiefly on 

HA RVA RD ECONOMIC STUDIES American forms ag our present knowl- 


edge permits. The work is illustrated 





OL GROWING AND THE TARIFF, 
. . > by the author. 
V Ph I ‘ 
‘ ' y of the wool growing 20 
United Stat ts relation to. 22S pages, Svo, cloth; postpaid, $2.68, 
i’ howl ] vile 
vi i if OWN! wip of reLI 
i Ks ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, by 
Htoicomne, rap. ovo Price THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
; ; 7 ‘ n f tele n 
rrance, It Holland, Scan CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
' t f tl consequent 
Put 1 January, 1911 AGENTS 
rue ORITISH POST OFFICER, by Raker & Taylor Company, New York. 
rr n PhD e Cambridge University Press, London & Edinburgh 
a). tauffer, Leipzir 
sent om requeat Maruzen- Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo,Osaka & Kyoto 





Railway Rate Theories of the Interstate 


meme ga090%9 os, THE OPEN COURT 


sso itt pages. Cloth, 81.00 net 


a, thoro analyels yet made PUBLISHING COMPANY 


n z i 


" o "yn — be th Publishers and Importers of 
Standard Works of Science, 


Banking Reform in the United States Philosophy and the History of 
Ny Of M. W. SPRAGUE 
destatas canoer of Banking and Finance én Religion, Ancient and Modem 
\ ‘ ne a central bank a 


Founded in 1887 by BP. 0. Hegeler, for 
' t the ketores the purpose of eatablishing religion up- 
Published by HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. on a acientific basta. 














By Alexander Francis 623-633 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








AMERICANS: An Impression The Open Court Publishing Co. | 





JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK. 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre 
mendous book; more thrilling than any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits bistory, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level.’’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
“I can only say after reading from first to last 
its more than 700 pages that I have never en- 
countered anything this side of Gibbon'’s ‘Rome’ 
which has made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work.”’ 


JOHN T. MORSE, Editor American 
Statesman Series, in ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. “Perbaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upon a preconceived 
plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. 
Be this as it may, the merit and: charm are 
none the less; he has seized well a splendid 
opportunity and has written one of the great 
biographies of our literature.’’ 


HORACE WHITE, ‘In my judgment a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank 
with the very best historical writing of our 
time or any time. The only impartial history of 
the Kansas war." 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 
EAGLE, “A biography replete with facts 
and marked by courage and candor, learning 
and justice."’ 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN, “The most valu- 
able and comprehensive biography issued this 
season, and the best and most candid estimate 
of John Brown.” 


E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
CAPITAL. “The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history.’’ 


Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful in 
its appeal, more dramatic than any book of 
fiction, is this wonderful biography of John 
Brown” 


The North Carolina REVIEW. “In this 
biography Mr. Villard has touched high-water 
mark. The book is a delight to the reader for 
many reasons. Full of life and movement, ° 
written in an attractive and scholarly style. full 
of sympathy, and yet without any loss in accu- 
rate presentation, it sets a new standard for 
biographical efforts."’ 


Baltimore AMERICAN, “While the book 
has popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesting, its scholarship is of the highest 
order and its style reminds one a little of 
Anthony Froude. . . Mr. Villard has {llus- 
strated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution.’ 


London TIMES. ‘It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able either to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better his interpretation of 
the whole story. It at once becomes 
the standard, and ‘probably the final authority 
on its theme."’ 


Washington (D. C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this ~~ ed is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindedness 


HENRY WATTERSON in . Louisville 
COURITER-JOURNAL,. “No fault may 
justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of 
the story. It is minute and lucid, altogether 
fair and unvarnished.”’ 

Burlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. “It is 
a book which will take a place in the library 
of every well established home in this part 
the country."’ 

First Edition. October Ist; 
Second Edition, November 21st; 
Third Edition, March tat. 





Fully illustrated with portraite and other dlua- 
trations. With coptoua notes and bibliography. 
5.00 net Poatage 26 centa. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPAYN 


ROSTON NEW YORK 
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The Baker & Taylor Co.’s New Fall Books 


FICTION 
VICTOR ee WHITECHURCH tuthor of “The Canon in Residence.” 


Concerning Himself. A strong autobiographical nove! w! makes the hero a life-long 


friend tothe reader 


Off the Main Road. The story of a scholarly recluse and the romance which brings him 


back into the current of life. 


MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY The Third Miss Wenderby 


A romance of a quiet but deeply moving type with a charming heroine and a happy 
With Frontispiece. 


F. E. CRICHTON = The Soundless Tide A Story of Ulster Life 
ROY ROLFE GILSON Ember Light 


ending 


The story of a home, the ideals it nourished, and those which were sacrificed for it Illus 
GEORGE H. JESSOP Where the Shamrock Grows 
An Irish romance, full of humor and sentiment. 
SARAH P. McLEAN GREENE The Long Green Road 
Author of “Cape Cod Folks.” 
The record of a rare friendship. With Frontispiece. 
PERCY J. HARTLEY The Hand of Diane 
A story of love, adventure, and fighting in the days of Henri II 
JANE BREWSTER REID Carey of St. Ursula’s 
A story of friendships at a girls’ boarding school. Jllustrated by Sarah Noble Ives 
POETRY 
“ JOHN CARTER” Hard Labor and Other Poems 
Poetry of emotional and dramatic power. 
SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart: The Book of Scottish Poetry 
Contains the representative poetry of Scotland. 
HOLIDAY 
HELEN A. CLARKE The Poets’ New England 
Records the charm of New England scenes which have been celebrated by the poets. Uniforn 
with Hawthorne’s Country and Longfellow’s Country. Fully illustrated. Frontiapiece in colo 


JOHN FORSTER _eLife of Charles Dickens 


Memorial Edition. Splendidly and profusely illustrated with over 500 pictures 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE Loves of the Poets 


The loves of the Brownings, Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, Dante Gabriel Rossett 
Miss Siddal, Mary Queen of Scots and Chastelard, Petrarch and Laura, Georg Sar 


Chopin, etc. Fully illustrated with portraits, decorative border end 
Fahnestock. 


JUVENILE 
EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER A Child’s Guide to Living Things 


‘ 


An account in narrative and readable prose of the familiar for 
Fully illustrated. 


GEORGE HODGES, D.D. A Child’s Guide to the Bible 


A sympathetic introduction to the Bible Illustrated 
LEWIS CARROLL Alice in Wonderland 
Illustrated by George Soper Uniform wit ral fro Shakespear Kir 


Kingsley’s Water Babies. With many illustratio 


CLIFTON JOHNSON, EDITOR 
Little Folks’ Book of Verse. ‘oniains the world 


dren's reading. Uniform with Robin Hood, Arabian Nights, et lllustrated 
Mother Goose. A charming version, printed on a broad pags n larg ear 
with text drawings. Illustrated in duo-tone with line cuts, end papers, et by Will Br 


and others. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WILLIAM HARD The Women of To-morrow 


idley 


An incisive and brilliant treatment of the changes in the yf omer Fulls 
LUCIAN J. FOSDICK The French Blood in niin litio 
An account of the part in American history by men of French dd: llu ] 
JEREMIAH LYNCH The Life of David S Broderick, a Senator of the Pittios 
New edition enlarged and revised. A striking portrait of tl rnia Senator w 
the tide in favor of the Union in his State Illustrated 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue and Portrait Catalogue Sent Free on Requeat 


mo 389 pages 


Net $1.25. Postage, 12 


« limo S20 pages 
Vet $1.2 Postage, 10¢ 
lL2mo 350 pages 


Net $1.25. Postage, 10 


12mo 340 pages 
Vet $1.20. Postage, 10ce 
l2mo 0 pagea 


Vet $1.30. Postage, 12c 
l2mo. 213 pages 


Vet $1.00 Postage, Sc 
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The Week 

“Talk of Roosevelt next year reviv- 

ing.” . Of course it is. Republicans who 

believe that they have an invincible 

f hero cannot help looking his way as 
they anxiously contemplate 1912. Sut 
some of the misapprehensions on the 
subject are both amusing and patheti: 
Thus a Washington dispatch informs us 


that the friends of the ex-President are 





confirmed in the hope that he may com« 
forward as a candidate again, by the 


news they get from New York that he 


ee ee 


is about to sally forth and attack Boss 
3arnes, with the purpose of wresting 
the State leadership from him. If this 
is true, however, it is the most conclu- 
sive evidence that the Colonel has not 
the slightest idea of allowing his name 
te go before the National Convention. 
Last year, it is true, he fought Barnes 
: in the name of decency and righteous- 
ness; but now that the latter is in un- 
disputed control of the State organiza- 
tion, and able to name the majority of 
the New York delegates, he becomes by 
that very fact decent and righteous. No 
practical man like Harriman would now 
dream of attacking him. 


The unanimous decision of the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court as to the manner of 
dissolving the Tobacco Trust is, we be- 
lieve, in line with law, precedent, and 
common sense. It sustains emphatical- 
ly the lawfulness of the plan of dis- 
tributing shares in the newly-formed 
companies pro rata to existing share- 
holders in the Trust. It rejects the con- 
tention of the independent tobacco in- 
terests that the Trust ought to be brok- 
en into a much greater number of sep- 
arate units, that no single company be 
left with a more complete equipment 
than any of the independents now pos- 
sess, and that no present shareholder 
in the Trust be allotted shares in more 
than one of the separate corporations. 
We have hitherto set forth our own rea- 
sons for believing that none of these 
three proposals is called for by the Anti 
Trust Law, and that all of them were 
contrary to precedent fixed by the Su 
preme Court in the Northern Securities 
and Standard Oil reorganizations. That 


the second of them was economically 


unwarranted, and that the third was 
wholly impracticable, has also been our 
opinion. The court dismisses even the 
Attorney-General’s suggestion that the 
new corporations be held under special 


legal surveillance during the next five 


years, with a view to reopening, if de 


sired, the question whether conditions 
created by the reorganization were hon 
estly in harmony with th: iw. The 


leading opinion sets forth that “it is not 


apparent that this court has the power 
to do so,” or that the Supreme Court's 
nandate authorized the Circuit Court 
“to prescribe the temporary rms of a 


odus vivendi,” with the power for the 
present court, or its successors, to modi 
fy the terms of reorganization five years 
hence, when new investors might have 
come into the property on the basis of 


he present plan. 


In Maryland, the election of a Repub- 
lican Governor, for the first time since 
the civil war with the single exception 
of the election of 1895, is not the only 
interesting result of the recent voting. 
In addition to that, the disfranchising 
amendment has been snowed under, the 
vote in Baltimore being 43,671 against 
it and only 23,120 in its favor. It is 
to be hoped that common sense exists in 
sufficient quantity among Maryland 
Democrats to make this latest verdict 
on a perennial nuisance suffice for good 
and all. The negrophobia, real or pre- 
tended, which underlies these ever-re- 
peated attempts to get round the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is pecu- 
liarly indefensible in a State in which 
the colored population is not much more 
than one-sixth of the total; but be that 
as it may, the way in which the at- 
tempts have been defeated, time after 
time, in spite of the most desperate en- 
deavors of legal lights to devise some 
plan that would go down, ought to suf- 
fice to make any sane Anglo-Saxon drop 
the thing at last, in sheer disgust if for 


no other reason. 


After two years of commission gov 
ernment, Chelsea, Mass., has voted to 
return to the old system of Mayor and 
Aldermen. As in the case of Galveston, 
it was a disaster that led to the adop 
tion of the new form of government, 


Chelsea having been almost destroyed 


by fire two years agi As a result of 
this, presumably, the censi returns for 
1910 showed a falling off of 2,000 from 
the population of 34,000 in 1900 rhe 
majority in favor of the old system was 
not large, but that it should not ave 
been overwhelmingly on the other side 


will be the wonder to the ardent advo 


cates of the commission ! ( ij 
of the size to \v | 
posed to be well adaj t 

local reasons fi aba nt there 


ie result, whil 


inherent me 


In, 1 a re nade t l ot a 
inacea. Wha ‘ ] " 
te, it is well f ppol r 
e tl it I 
nflexible refusal t h 
ing and lawk empl es of the 
tv government, Mayor Gaynor has ren- 


ed an inestimable service to the com 


munity of New York, and to the cause 
of law and order everywhere. That he 
has been thoroughly sustained by public 
sentiment is manifest. Indeed, were it 
otherwise, there would be reason for 
grave anxiety in regard to our future; 
but the hearty support which the city 
has given to its executive head in this 
matter is rendered peculiarly significant 
by the circumstance that a good many 
persons desire, from the standpoint of 
their own personal comfort, the change 
which the mutinous street-cleaners de- 
mand. All such considerations drop out 
of sight when the choice between law 
and anarchy is presented; in such a sit 
uation nothing but unconditional sur- 
render can be considered for a moment. 
To the Street Cleaning Commissioner 
ind to the police, in their decisive grap- 
pling with the difficulties, the hearty 


thanks of the community are also due 


The granite temple encasing the log 
cabin at Hodgensville, Kentucky, in 
vhich Abraham Lincoln as born, is 
really a happy piece of symbolism. How 
better could one commemorate the rise 
from humblest beginnings to the high- 
est destiny? It is appropriate, too, that 
the memorial should stand in an out-of- 
the-way corner of that pioneer West 
whose qualities and energies and role 


in our history Lincoln so thoroughly 


1 
i 
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embodied. We are not over-rich in na- 
tional shrines. Mount Vernon alone has 
that character. Jefferson’s Monticello 
and Jackson's Hermitage carry with 
them something of a party flavor: we 
think of them in a somewhat narrow 
sense as pilgrimage-places of Democ- 
racy. That may be the fault of party 
orators who have showh a_ tendency 
to claim the two men for their own. No 
such attitude is conceivable with re 
gard to Abraham Lincoln. His memor 
ial, because of its geographical situa- 
tion, will probably never attract the 
crowds which flock to Mount Vernon, 
but, on the other hand, the visitor to 
Hodgensville will be drawn there by 


something more than tourist curiosity. 


It is significant of the steady awak- 


ening to the architectural possibilities 
of our cities that the first important 
event in Bangor, Me., after its destruc- 


tive fire of last April, was a mass-meet- 
ing which directed the Mayor to ap- 


point a Civic Commission to study the 


burned district, and to report sugges- 
tions for improvement in connection 
with its rebuilding. Most permits to re- 
build ere ithheld awaiting the re- 
pe I was presented within thirty 
da but its provisions have received 


little notice outside of the city affected. 
As noted in the last number of Land- 
scape Architecture, Bangor has certain 
natural advantages that are unusual in 
relation to a city plan. That these have 
not heretofore been utilized to their 
full extent is shown by the statement 
that, for four hundred feet up the Ken- 
duskeag stream, the original beauty of 
the bank has been smothered under thir- 
ty feet of trash, the accumulations of 
many years. Another feature is the 
number of buildings that form street 
terminals, visually if not actually. No 
one will be surprised to learn that this 
was usually the effect of chance rather 
than design. Not less important is the 
progress, again unconscious, that has 
been made toward a civic centre. Be- 
fore the fire the buildings were arrang- 
ed in a haphazard fashion, but the land 
owned by the public now lends itself 
easily to interesting treatment. Bangor 
thus affords cone illustration more of the 
consolation for our lack of harmonious 
city planning to be found In the oppor- 


tunity opened by our fire losses. 


The award to Mme. Curie of the Nobel 
prize for chemistry is a signal distinc 
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tion. Indeed, the assignment of this 
great honor and emolument to a person 
who had already been—though jointly 


with two others, M. Becquerel and M.| 


Curie—the winner of a Nobel prize 
seemed so extraordinary that one felt 
a momentary hesitation in accepting it 


as a fact. That Mme. Curie’s work, 


however, has been of the highest merit | 


and importance in the years that have 
passed since the discovery of radium by 
herself and her husband is well known; 
and the estimate placed upon her re- 
searches and upon her ability by fellow- 
workers in the domain of physics and 
chemistry has had more than one re- 
cent demonstration. In the early part 
of this year, she missed by only one vote 
the honor of election as a member of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences; and at 
the International Congress of Radiology, 
held a year ago at Brussels, it was 
to Mme. Curie that the task was com- 
mitted of preparing a standard speci- 
men of a pure radium salt, to serve as 
a basis of reference for all workers in 
radiology. The discoveries she has 
made since the death of her husband 
have been such as to dispose completely 
of the notion, entertained by some, that 
in their joint work in the discovery of 
radium her part was subordinate to that 
who himself, of course, al- 





of M. Curie 
ways asserted her claim to a full and 
equal share in the discovery. 

Mr. Carnegie’s latest magnificent gift 
of $25,000,000 is proof positive that his 
numerous benefactions for general and 
educational purposes are to be contin- 
ued permanently. He has, as it were, 
incorporated himself for philanthropic 
purposes, chiefly of an educational char- 
acter, and under a charter which leaves 
abundant discretion to his trustees and 


does not tie them up in a way to ham-| 


per them or their successors years hence, 
in the carrying out of Mr. Carnegie’s 
purposes. Primarily, it is the “business 
of founding and aiding libraries” which 
is to be turned over to them. When 
before in the world was there ever a 
business of philanthropy conducted on 
so vast a scale by a single individual? 
Also it is to be an enterprise to further 
the advancement and diffusion of know- 
ledge among the people of the United 
States by alding universities and techni- 
cal schools, scientific research, etc. Mr. 
Carnegie incorporated will, we are con- 
fident, continue to give as wisely as Mr. 
Carnegie in propria persona, 


; ——— 
| In the current number of the Survey 


'there appears a letter from Joseph A. 


‘Hill, Chief Statistician of the Census 
Bureau, which gives facts and figures of 
great importance. Whenever the sub- 
ject of the wages of saleswomen comes 
up, the question must arise in every 
one’s mind, how many of them live at 
home; for their situation, both econ- 
j}omically and otherwise, is radically dif- 
ferent from that of those who live 
among strangers. An inquiry by the 
Census Bureau, covering 27 of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, and 
embracing 65,186 saleswomen “sixteen 
years of age and over,” showed that 
60,062 of these were single women, and 
that of the single women 86 per cent. 
lived at home. It also appears that of 
these single women living at home less 
than 5 per cent. were in families in 
which there was no other breadwinner, 
while in 26 per cent. of the cases the 
family contained one, in 30 per cent. 
two, and in 39 per cent. of the cases 
three or more breadwinners besides the 
girl or woman herself. These circum- 
stances are, of course, in no way con- 
clusive as to the question of what wages 
should be, or what results from their 
being what they are, but they are of 
primary importance, and cannot be ig- 
nored in any intelligent discussion. 





Moreover, the significance of facts 
like these does not end with the par- 
ticular phase of the wage question im- 
mediately concerned. We are constant- 
ly confronted with statistical announce- 
ments to the effect that, on the one 
‘hand, z dollars a year are absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of the 
average workingman’s family, above 
starvation, and that on the other hand 
the annual income of the average work- 
jingman is only y dollars—a much 
‘smaller sum—and we are left to recon- 
‘eile this with patent facts as best we 
‘ean. This would, perhaps, do no par- 
|ticular harm but for the circumstance 
|that there are thousands of persons of 
strong sympathies and weak reasoning 
powers, to whom such statements suf- 
|ficee as conclusive proof of the utter 
‘failure and wickedness of the existing 
‘economic system. That a large propor- 
tion of the workingmen are single men, 
'that these single men either live with 
‘their own family or contribute, as 
| boarders, to the revenue of some other 
| family, that the grown-up girls or single 
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women add to the family income, etc.— 
these things are lost sight of. 

The situation in Canada once more 
exemplifies how party labels in British 
politics, both at home and in the col- 
onies, are by no means an infallible 
The fre- 
quency with which the British Conserv- 


guide to party programmes. 


atives have stolen the Liberal thunder 
is one of the principal things that have 
kept the Conservative party alive. In 
Canada we have seen the Laurier Min- 
istry borrow from its opponents the pol- 
icy of preferential trade with England. 
We have also seen the same Liberal 
Ministry go in for the idea of a Ca- 
nadian navy, a measure so strongly im- 
pregnated with British Imperialism 
that the French element in Quebec took 
alarm. Thus the late campaign pre- 
sented the paradox of the Liberals de- 
fending and the Conservatives attack 
ing an imperialistic policy. Nor is that 
all. In the Cabinet organized by Premier 
jorden, a place has been found for Mr. 
Monk, the chief lieutenant of Mr. Henri 
Bourassa. Mr. Monk’s appointment is 
now denounced by the Liberal press as 
a “fatal concession to Quebec national- 
ism.” Of Mr. Borden himself it is stat- 
ed that he is a reformer rather than a 
Tory, and that possibly, “if his whole 
mind could be revealed, he has much 
sympathy with the social programme of 
the British Liberals.” Thus party gov- 
ernment tends more and more toward 
denoting a difference in mere methods, 
rather than in fundamental policy. 





Winston Churchill’s first speech as 
First Lord of the Admiralty ought to 
produce a fairly good impression in 
Germany, for he went out of his way to 
pay a tribute to the truthfulness of the 
German Government in its statements 
about the German naval programme 
When it is remembered how, only two 
or three years ago, British Ministers 
were outdoing one another in raucous 
assertions that Germany had a secret 
battleship or two up her sleeve, it is 
apparent that Mr. Churchill finds frank 
confession good for the soul. As for the 
rest, Mr. Churchill speaks, as all First 
Lords must, of the necessity of having a 
big, strong fleet ready for instant action 
and far superior to any possible rival. 
This sop to the big-navy boomers was, 
of course, inevitable. He also frankly 
admitted, as others have before him, 
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that the growth of the navy was deter- 
mined by Germany's attitude and fleet. 
After expressing a desire for a cessa- 
tion of this mad competition, Mr. 
Churchill stated that the navy estimates 
will be decreased slightly, “provided 
that the national security is not in the 
slightest degree compromised by such 
reduction.” This is vague enough, Heaven 
knows, to please all hands and offend 


nobody. 


The German Chancellor's assertion in 


the Reichstag that he neither “expects 
praise nor fears blame,” evidences a 
philosophical turn of mind which he 


ill much need in the next few months. 
For no one in all Germany seems satis 
fied with his achievements in the Mo 
recco negotiations. There is a univer- 
sal belief that, after carrying the coun 
try to the verge of war, he backed down 
completely. Members of every party 
have openly criticised him, from the So- 

alists to the Centre, and in addition 
colonial ministers have resigned in pro- 
test, and the Crown Prince openly sig- 
nified his disapproval in the royal box 
in the Reichstag. Both of the latter 
happenings are unheard of demonstra 
tions. Childish though the Crown 
Prince’s behavior seems to have been, it 
may yet compel the Chancellor to tender 
his resignation; it has already earned 
for the Crown Prince a weeKs ali 
rest and a sound scolding at the hana 
of his royal father. The very nature 
of the official statement to the eflect 
that the Crown Prince and his brothers 
are not conspiring for the overthrow ol 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg, is unprecedent 
ed in German politics, while the whol 
incident smacks of something pretty 
close to mutiny among the Hohenzol- 
lerns. Certainly, the Crown Princes 
début in politics, if this be it, does not 
argue that he possesses either visdom 


or self-restraint. 


On the whole question of the effect on 
public opinion of the reported atrocities 
of Italian soldiers in Tripoli, no one ts 
better fitted to speak than Mr. G. M. 
lrevelyan. A proved lover of Italy and 
a most sympathetic historian of her 
struggles for freedom and unity, two 
letters of his in the London Times show 
into what doubt and pain he has been 
plunged by the acts performed in the 
name of “military exigency.” He de- 


clares that he has received too much 
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kindness from Italians, and has “seen 


too much of Italian officers, to believe 
that cruelty will be allowed to become 
systematic in their army.” Yet the ev 

lence, in the face of all the denials 
made, compels him to believe that a 
“spirit of savage reprisals" entered into 
the Italian troops, and that they com 
mitted deeds shocking to humanity. Mr 


rrevelyan does not deny that the same 


thing has happened with soldiers of ot 
er countries, “not excluding the Brit 
h,” but his point is that Italy cannot 
afford to let her war against the Turks 
et the reputation of being cruel a) 
ipply to Arabs the devastati: treat- 
ment that the Austrian: pplied in 
Brescia is, affirms Mr. Trevelyan, sim- 
to bring out the fact that “the Arabs 
ve much more legal right to resist 
em than the Italians had to resist the 
~ ins.” 
rhe revolution in ( 1 harks direct 
ly back to the strugsg of 1894-9 I 
J I In t it var the prest f é 
old Mar hu ar y hich fe o } n- 
dred and fifty years had suff 1 to keep 
the Chinese in subjectior as ¢ te- 
ly destroyed. The Throne faced the al- 
ern ve of a re f I ( t rea- 
mode “at Y Cal ( de 
ending the national honor abroad. The 
SK Was to procure a body of train 
officer and ithin a few years no 
than nineteen military schools were 
tablished. These schools were manned 
Japanese army officers, and later bs 
Chinese graduate from the military 
hools of Japan. To officer an army of 
i size commensurate with China's need 
vas not enough to draw upon the 
anchu clans. The door had perforce to 
thrown open to the Chines Che lat 
ter embraced the new profession with 
ardor that seer o belie the tradi 
nal aversion o e Chinese for war 
ut, as one authority has explained, 
inese hated military service so ng 
as it was the exclusive priviles ol 
their Manchu conquerors. To-day it is 


estimated that there are five thousand 
tudents enrolled in the officers’ schools 
n China and Japan. As events have 
hown, it was, with the Manchus, only 
. postponement of the evil day. In fear 
of a popular uprising, they allowed the 
Chinese to acquire gradual control of 
the army, and the latter have lost little 
time in making use of their opportunl- 
ties. 
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A MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS. 


The Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the United States Senate begins this 
week | earings on the general sub 
ject « inti-Trust laws. But the coun- 
t! ha lready begun hearings, on an 
‘ 5 cale. Everybody has his 

everybody his remedy. No 
gnificant, no business man 
in tell you all about 
th of the Sherman law; and 
no citizer leterred by previous lack 
of jualr ith the matter from 
‘ ing i me statutes which 
ould at ndo the evils of the old 
é ind } all rich and happy. 
\ ‘ dent of Boston used to be 
aid to carry a complete new system of 
the mniverse under his hat, so every 
Ame! to-day is ready to stand and 
d hen called upon (too often, 
ua nybody calls upon him), 
" a perfect anti-Trust law. 
The authors of these plans do indeed 
confess frequently that their outline is 
crude” or merely “tentative,” but that 
de net prevent them from urging 
their relief-measures with the greatest 
confidence Never was the nation’s mul- 
titude of counsellors so great, whethe: 
wisdom resides in them or not. 

Byron woke up to find himself fa- 
mous, but the Sherman law woke up 
from its long sleep to find itself infa- 
mous. Abuse and dread of it when in 


effect are far greater than the contempt 
which was expressed for it while it was 
“dormant.” From being a thing to point 
to with pride as the work of great law- 
yer-Senators like Hoar, 


and as evidence of party good faith, it 


Edmunds and 


to be spoken of as something 


has come 

not merely imbecile but well-nigh crim- 
inal it was “prompted by something 
of a revengeful spirit,” “terror is its 


it “seeks to imprison people 


keynote,” 
for keeping out of debt,” it “belongs to 


the period of blood-letting in medicine” 


are a few of the phrases about 
culled from a single address re 


That 


uch 


it to be 
ven on the Sherman law. 


certainly no longer In danger 


cently gi 
statute is 
of the curse of being spoken of well by 
belabored 


of 


the most 


and its speedy repeal 


all men It is 
acts of Congress, 
radical amendment is confidently pre 


hopefully said, 


dicted Congress, it i 


will not deny the petition of the suffer 
ing millions of business men. 
would not say one 


If it 


For our part, we 


word against all this agitation. 


>. 


Nation 


The 
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means the active entrance of business 
men into politics, for public ends and in 
the use of honorable methods, we can 
hail it. 
tellect 


But the real business in- 
not wild 


but 


must deal with facts, 


imaginings, and the fact that bulks larg- 
est before the business world to-day, in 
connection with this whole affair, is that 
any Congressional action looking to the 
amendment of the Sherman law, except 
possibly to render it more drastic, is en- 
tirely out of the question for at least a 
There will be hearings, 


year to come, 


and we presume that a flood of bills 
will be introduced. It is possible that 
the President may recommend some 


measure to supplement the Sherman law 

not to shear it of power—in the way 
of Federal 
license for large corporations doing an 
But one who 


mind 


incorperation or a Federal 


no 
whether of 


business. 
of 
Congress or of the country, no one who 


interstate 
knows the state 
considers the party deadlock and jeal- 


the two houses, no one 


who duly the 
significance of the Presidential election, 


ousy between 


weighs imminence and 
can give to the most despairing business 


men—"“too quick despairers,” we are 
tempted to call them—the slightest hope 
legislation of the kind they 


enacted in the 


that any 


desire can possibly be 
coming session. 

Let the agitation for repeal or amend- 
ment go on by all means, but let it be 
clear-sighted enough to see how long 
and difficult is the path to actual legis- 
lative accomplishment. Against such a 
mental condition of the nation as now 
exists on the subject of anti-Trust laws, 
it is idle to rail, except for the purpose 
of affording relief to those who are suf- 
fering from retained expletives. We 
may set out to convert the people, but 
that takes a lot of time, and meanwhile 
what is there to do but to conform to 
the will of the people as already ex- 
pressed in existing law? Business men 
are supposed to be nothing if not mat- 
ter of fact; lawyers are our great real- 
ists, looking at the thing as it is; but 
neither class will live up to its reputa- 
tion if it does not conclude that, for 
the present, there is nothing for the 
Federal authorities to do but to enforce 
the Sherman law, and nothing for cap- 
tains of industry and chiefs of great 
business to do except to adjust them- 
selves to the judicial interpretations of 
that law as best they can. 


We do not deny that there is some 


ground for the lingering complaint of 
big corporations and their counsel that 
they do not yet know clearly what they 
can do under the Sherman law. But 
the debatable territory has been greatly 
narrowed by the recent decisions. It 
was of them that President Taft said 
in Iowa: “The business community now 
knows, where it 
stands.” 
ten a pamphlet in which he says that 


or ought to know, 


A citizen of Indiana has writ- 


if the high-priced lawyers of New York 
cannot tell 
they have left, they had better consult 


corporations what powers 
a country lawyer who for a fee of $100 
would give them all the advice they 
need—which is simply to obey the law. 
This is Indiana humor. But there can 
be no suspicion of jesting in the circu- 
lar letter which the Civic Federation 
is sending out to 20,000 representative 
men in and the professions. 
This starts off with the blunt assertion 
that the Sherman law, as now interpret- 
ed by the Supreme Court, means that 
|“any combination in restraint of trade 
with the purpose of controlling prices 
and stifling competition is unlawful.” 
Such a lay statement shows at least 
|what combinations can not do. This 
| negative part of the anti-Trust law, at 
any rate, is now understood; and it is 
| beyond all the wits of all the differing 
doctors of that law to change those pro- 
|hibitions into permissions. 


= = 
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CITY GOVERNMENT AND SOCIALISM. 


| The municipal victories of the So- 
j clalist party in New York, Ohio, Wis- 
/consin, and other States have been uni- 
|versally regarded as striking. While 
jestimates may vary widely in attempt- 
‘ing an appraisal, no open-minded person 
| can doubt that these Socialist votes in- 
dicate a rapid growth both in Socialis- 
‘tie sentiment proper and in that feeling 
of profound dissatisfaction with our ex- 
isting municipal régimes which has no- 
| thing in it that can in any permissible 
‘sense be designated as Socialism. In 
| Schenectady, in Milwaukee, in the Ohio 
| towns carried by the Socialists, thou- 
|sands of votes were cast for their ticket 
iby men who have no idea of attempting 
|to overthrow the existing economic sys- 
tem. But it would be a mistake to sup- 
| pose that the absence of such intention 
|insures the sterilization of these votes 
as part of that general socialistic fer- 
|}ment with which, in this country, we 
|shall probably have to reckon more 


business 
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and more seriously year after year. To 
all the other heavy penalties, therefore, 
that we have been paying for our no- 
torious failure to master the problem of 
municipal government there must now 
be added the strengthening, in a purely 
adventitious and unnecessary way, of 
the forces making toward economic rev- 
olution. 

What those penalties have been every- 
body realizes in detail; but we do not 
see the forest for the trees. Every great 
American city has been familiar, year 
after year for generations, with the par- 
ticular evils which the system of gov- 
ernment either by alternating or con- 
tinuous party machines brings with it. 
At almost every municipal election the 
question in which “the better element” 
is concerned is how to cut down pecu- 
lation and incompetence and favoritism 
and neglect. Everybody knows what it 
means to have a public-building theft, 
or padded registrations, or a horde of 
needless henchmen paid out of the city 
treasury, or venal and ruffianly police 
magistrates, or stolen franchises; and, 
indeed, it may be said with entire truth 
that during the past three decades great 
and most gratifying progress has been 
made in regard to all such abuses. But 
few people comprehend the terrible price 
we have been paying for the necessity of 
devoting to the fight against these evils 
that energy which would otherwise 
have been free for the procuring of 
great positive benefits. In the face of 
tremendous difficulties, a comparatively 
small number of voters determined on 
reform have compelled a gradual but 
steady advance in our municipal stan- 
dards; nevertheless to any detached ob- 
server, to any person not hardened by use 
to the spectacle, the public history of 
our municipalities would make the im- 
pression of something very like a night- 
mare. Instead of turning on large and 
substantial questions of city policy or 
city advantage, our municipal cam- 
paigns have been in the main fights be- 
tween opposing party organizations for 
the possession of the spoils of office; and 
the highest ambition of the independent 
voter has been to reduce the evils of 
this situation to a minimum. 

The time seems at last to have come 
when the number of those American cit- 
izens who are tired of “marking time” 
in this way has reached formidable di- 
mensions. They are helping the Social- 
ists to elect their Mayors and Council- 
men because the Socialists, whatever 
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else they may be after, do look upon the 
possession of the city government as an 
opportunity for doing things of real im- 
portance to the community Whether 
they will make good use of their op 
portunity may be doubtful; but certain 
ly this is what the voters expect who, 
without being Socialists, have put So- 
cialists in power. They vote John Smith, 
Socialist, into the Mayoralty not be 
cause they want him to get the salary 
or the patronage, but because they want 
to get better streets, more economical 
government, more equitable expenditure 
of the taxes. It may be that some of 
the things that they are after have in 
them a certain suggestion of Socialistic 
feeling. But, principally, they are tired 
of seeing the poorer parts of the city 
dirty or ill-paved or insufficiently light 
ed, or the health laws not properly en 
forced, and simply demand a fair, hon 
est, and enlightened government. 

A single illustration of the way in 
which our absorption in fighting abuses 
has blocked the larger possibilities of 
municipal life may suffice instead of 
many. Amendment Number’ Four, 
which was voted on by the people of 
New York last week, proposes to give 
the municipaJities of the State larger 
powers than they now possess in mak 
ing condemnations for public improve 
ments. Nearly a hundred years ago, 
when the government of New York city 
attempted in a small way to exercise 
such powers, it was barred by a court 
decision, declaring the proposed action 
to be unconstitutional. In the century 
that has passed since then there has 
grown up on this island and its adja- 
cent territory, in place of a small pro 
vincial town, a vast city, of dazzling 
wealth and far outstripping in popula 
tion every city in the world except Lon 
don. In the course of this stupendous 
development many things have been 
done upon which we can look with 
pride and satisfaction, but many more 
things have been done, and left undone, 
the thought of which must fill any re 
flecting person with profound regret. 
But in the whole course of that hundred 
years the question whether it was or 
was not best for the city to obtain by 
Constitutional amendment the power 
which was denied it by that one court 
decision of long, long ago did not so 
much as make its appearance. 

Men were too busy thinking about 


Fernando Wood, or Tweed, or Platt, or 
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Croker, or Murphy, to take a moment's 
thought for so “academic” a question as 
whether it would be well to strengthen 
the hands of the cit government in 
dealing with the problems presented in 
the opening of streets, the creation and 


enlargement of parks, the clearing up of 


slums, and the like The principle of 
“excess condemnation” may be zg 

bad; we think it is good, many respect 
able people think it is bad That 
not now the point The point is that 


this policy, whose importance has lone 
been recognized in European cities, and 
whose application is obviously of pecu- 
liar range and significance in a city of 
such rapid growth and swift change as 
New York, has hardly had a moment's 
attention at the hands of the commu 
nity. And what is true of this question 
almost equally true of nearly every 
other of the great questions that ought 
to be issues in municipal politics 
Through men and women in private 
life, many great public benefits have 
been pressed to accomplishment; but 
who can point to a single one of them 
tenement-house reform, modern pave 
ments, improved fire and factory inspec 
tion, et cetera—that has formed the cen. 
tre of interest in our governmental con- 
tests? In the diversion of civic energy 
rom the real interests of the commu- 


nity our monstrous bi-partisan system 


of city government ha nflicted upon 
American municipalities its deepest 
vounds., 


UR. BALFOURS RETIREMENT. 

“I wonder,’ wrote Arthur Balfour to 
the Duke of Devonshire, a dozen years 
aco, “whether if I should live to the age 
of seventy-two I should still care for a 
Cabinet office. I like it so little at fifty- 
two that I don’t think I should.’ Some 
thing of that spirit of detachment, and 
oi. doing a work against the greater in 
clination, has marked Mr. Balfour's 
leadership of the Conservative party, 
which he on Wednesday of last week 
laid down. In his very speech announs 
ing his determination to retire, there 
appears the attitude of an introspective 
philosopher, analyzing his own con- 
ciousness and his own powers as well 
as the political situation, and making 
his decision on grounds of pure reason 
fully as much as for the good of the par 
ty. One seems to detect in his remarks 
a certain zest as of a born student and 


metaphysician at last permitted § to 
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escape from the crushing routine of po- important sense that great intellectual b«wzrar TO EXPECT OF SHAKE. 


litical life and to return to his books 
and brooding studies. In the last num- 
ber of the Hibbert Journal Mr. Balfour 
had an acute critique of some of M. 
philosophical positions, in 
which he expressed the regret that he 
had been unable to keep up with the 
progress of metaphysical speculation in 
America and in Germany as he had 
wished. Now one can fancy him happy 
again, far from the madding crowd and 
in the still air of delightful studies. Mr. 
Balfour has the air of a man shaking 
off the garb of the politician, which he 
has been forced to wear for so many 
years, and going back joyfully to the 
philosopher's robe and academe. 

His resignation we take to be sincere, 
and not a matter of tactics. His in 
stincts are those of the high-bred gen 
tleman, not of a political mancuvrer. 
He bases his retirement, moreover, part 
ly upon uncertain health, from which 
it is known he has suffered in recent 
years, and which has compelled him to 


frequent abse 


neces from the House of 
Commons. There has been, of course, a 
noisy movement to depose him from the 
Conservative leadership. But by this it 
is improbable that he has been greatly 
moved Even his bitterest enemies ad- 
mitted that he could not be forced out. 
The writer of an article in the last 
Fortnightly, which was strongly averse 
te Balfour's continuing as leader, con 
cluded that his retirement must be vol 


untary. Possibly, the clamor which has 


been raised against him may have had 
the effect of making him feel more irk 
ed by the duties of his position, but he 
had no reason to be afraid of his an 
tagonists within the party. They could 
annoy him, doubtless, but they could 
not intimidate him and certainly could 
pot oust him. The resulting party situ- 
ation would have been awkward, but Iii 
could not have been nearly so critical or 
cruel as that which Mr. Balfour had to 
face in 1903 and 1904, after Chamber 
lain had left the Cabinet and was keep 
ing up his galling fire from the outside 
Yet In those difficult and even humiliat 
ing circumstances Balfour preserved his 
equanimity and his courage, and kept 
up a losing fight with extraordinary 
spirit and an unfailing dialectical re 
source 

Upon his political career, this is not 
the time to pass a formal verdict. His 
record is very long, for a man of his 


years, and has been distinguished In the 


distinction has always marked him. As 
a figure in Parliament, he has won the 
respect and often the affection of even 
his opponents. Lloyd George is at the an- 
tipodes of Balfour, both in spirit and 
methods, and the two have had many 
rude encounters in the Commons; but 
when Mr. George introduced Balfour 
to a great meeting of Welshmen, some 
months ago, he paid a warm tribute to 
his abilities and his character, and said 
that in the House of Commons “we are 
all proud of him.” Too much, in fact, 
cannot be said for the grace and mag- 
nanimity of Mr. Balfour’s manner, or 
for the intellectual quality which he has 
displayed in debate. With a mind so 
subtle as his and a temperament not 
easily kindled, he has been unable to 
rise to the highest and most inspiring 
kind of political leadership; but he has 
built up a personal tradition which will 
not soon be forgotten, and we get a fair 
measure of the place he has made for 
himself in the public life of England 
when we see how hard it is to find any- 
body to take up his work. 

In selecting Mr. Bonar Law as leader 
in his place, the English Conservatives 
have, in fact, made public confession of 
the low estate into which their party 
has fallen. Mr. Law is, no doubt, a man 
of parts, who has made a specialty of 
finance, but he has not even been in the} 
Cabinet, and his accession now to the 
vacant leadership can be thought of as 
orly a makeshift, until he or somebody 
else develops undisputed ability to head 


the party. What makes this Conserva- 


tive dearth of talent the more notable is 
that the party has long claimed to be, 
and has been in large degree, the party 
of “the intellectuals.” With the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of most of the 
universities in its ranks, and with an 
undoubted majority of highly cultivated 
Englishmen on its side, it yet seems to| 
have gone stale. By contrast the po-| 
sition of the despised Liberals appears 
markedly advantageous. If Mr. Asquith 
were to retire next week, he could be suc- | 
ceeded by Lloyd George or Mr. Birrell or | 
Sir Edward Grey or Winston Churchill. 
If the last, by the way, had not crossed 
the floor of the House of Commons, he 
would probably by this time have made 
such a place for himself in the Conser- 
vative party, by his dash and popular 
qualities, that he would have first been 





turned to when Balfour resigned. 


SPEARE.” 

It was a happy choice when the Brit- 
ish Academy asked M. Jusserand to de- 
liver its first annual Shakespeare lec- 
ture, the printed form of which has 
just reached us. This is, of course, not 
the first time that the French Ambassa- 
dor to Washington has expressed his 
view of the English dramatist. But the 
special occasion seems to have sharp- 
ened his ideas to what we would glad- 
ly believe is something like prophetic 
utterance. If it were not that his lec- 
ture shows the profound understanding 
to be expected of him, one would be 
tempted to call it a tour de force. The 
fate of Shakespeare at the hands of oth- 
er distinguished French critics has too 
often been disastrous. While recogniz- 
ing his superb poetry, men steeped in 
the tradition of Corneille and Racine 
have naturally found Shakespeare's art 
sadly lacking. M. Jusserand, by a su- 
preme act of sympathy, avoids such 
comparisons as futile, and enters di- 
rectly into the conditions from which 
the plays freshly sprang, grasping at 
the same time the perennial urgency of 
Shakespeare's appeal. 

In M. Jusserand are combined and 
tempered the two tendencies which com- 
prise the main body of Shakespearean 
criticism to-day. One forces critics into 
the attitude of inarticulate wonder. 
Swinburne was affected in this way, 


| though Mr. Watts-Dunton is perhaps the 


most notable example. It is not strange 
that by reaction unscholarly minds 
bave pronounced Shakespeare archaic 
and remote from actual life. The oth- 
er tendency has the greater number of 
thoughtful followers. Busied with stage 
technique in Elizabethan days, with the 
sources of material, with social and po- 
litical gossip, and with all the other 
odds and ends which form the back- 
ground of a period, they find it easy to 
explain their master as a natural pro- 
duct of his time. They concede, of course, 
that he was a genius, but urge little or 
nothing save the verdict of continued 
performances to prove that his work is 


‘bound to last. Considering the upheav- 


al with which literary standards are 
threatened, we welcome M, Jusserand’s 
more penetrating method. He does not 
accept every line of Shakespeare as in- 
spired. He deprecates his indecencies, 
haste, and certain scandalous inaccura- 
cles of fact, but discovers in this very 
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method of composition a token of hu- 
man interest. In addition, he nicely ap- 
praises the quality of Shakespeare's 
genius and predicts that popular regard 
for Shakespeare is almost sure to in- 
crease with the years. 

The question of Shakespeare's moral 
intent has given even his stanch ad- 
mirers a deal of bother. The fate of 
Desdemona, of Cordelia, and of Ophelia 
has seemed to them to transgress a prin 
ciple essential in drama—that virtue 
shall be rewarded. One helpless criti 
professes to believe that Desdemona was 
not spared because of her lie about the 
handkerchief. Emerson also had his 
misgivings. Yet M. Jusserand places 
Shakespeare in this matter much nearer 
Aristotle than many of Aristotle’s learn- 
ed followers. “The great philosopher 
did nothing but sum up the teachings 
of good s: and adapt them to Greek 
manners. The great poet did nothing 
but follow the same teachings, as given 
him by his own sound nature, and adapt 
them to English wants. As both were 
men of genius ‘and both were excellent 
observers, the one taught and the other 
acted in similar fashion.” Aristotle had 
insisted that the rational end of dra- 
matic poetry was not to moralize, but to 
give pleasure; and Shakespeare's atti- 
tude was precisely that. The story of 
innocent victims in the plays is written, 
says M. Jusserand, without any moral 
purpose, but not without moral effect. 
“It obliges human hearts to melt, it 
teaches them pity.” “For breaking the 
crust of inborn egoism, Shakespeare has, 
among playwrights, no equal.” The 
fact that his moral effect is got by the 
way and without conscious striving, 
places him in that respect with the be- 
lievers in “art for art’s sake,” yet his 
almost constant regard for his audience 
has kept his productions rooted in reali- 
ties. 

For convincing skeptics that reality 
in the plays is thoroughgoing, M. Jus- 
serand is well equipped. It is not mere- 
ly the fooling which seems real to him, 
but the vivid portraits as well. The 
point is worth dwelling on in these days 
when the principle of artistic emphasis 
is generally so little understood. Stick- 
lers for realism fail to discern that 
their own works do not entirely square 
with their creed. A play, for all its 
modern stage devices, can never be a 
literal transcript of what it represents. 
Time flies, but not so fast as it is made 
to fly on the stage; entrances and exits 
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jump with the proper occasion; and in 
many other ways it could be shown that 
a playwright can never escape from the 
need of illusion. Dialogue itself is 
never starkly natural: the clever sally 
ithin a person's capability he would 
often not make at just the given junc- 
ture. Hence the proper rule for a writ- 
er becomes a question of degree M. 
Jusserand brings out the truth, not by 
stating, as many have done, that Shak 


speare creates characters not as the) 


are, but as they ought to be; but by in- 
sisting that he catches them at thei! 
most distinctive moments, and, like t 


artist at the psychological instant, says, 
‘Look!” “There are moments when we 
‘fo not look like ourselves such mo- 
ments are often selected by photog 
raphers.” The true artist knows how 
to bring out that which makes individ- 
uals distinct. 

Because Shakespeare saw deeper into 
men and women than most writers, bi 
language must be far removed from 
what constitutes ordinary conversation. 
It strives to report and sustain the 
scattered instances in a man’s life when 
he would admit that he had done him 
self justice before others. Now, this is 
not saying that young dramatists 
should at once begin to practise exalted 
utterance. At times Shakespeare's in- 
fluence on mediocrity has produced un- 
meaning bombast, from which he himself 
was not wholly free. But there is room 
for a better understanding of the artis- 
tic principle for which he stood. The 
serious drama of to-day lacks spiritual 
values, without which life can never ap- 
pear complete or true. It is reassuring 
to get from a man like M. Jusserand 
the prediction that these higher beauties 
in Shakespeare will be more and more 


appreciated, even by the masses. 


PROFESSORIAL WRATH. 

There is one indictment against our 
colleges which Mr. Crane of Chicago 
might have brought forward with real 
effect: our college professors have for- 
gotten, or never learned, how to quar- 
rel. Outside of politics and baseball we 
have no art of controversy. We speak 
glibly enough of the battlefield of ideas, 
but how often does an abstract idea 
or a theoretical proposition make an 
American college professor lose his tem- 
per and his manners? And yet, if we 
look abroad, and back into time, we find 
that scholarship has never been able to 
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dispense with a certain amount of vi- 


tuperation. There is a story of a Ger- 


nan protessor who prayed “oO thou 

Jehovah, whom that blockhead at I 
riz insists Ipo } la ble 

was a true descenda n 
Joh \ on nd > | 
ha eX nol mua;ry 

tained | mixing ] oe 


oy t I 

sance seized upon t ed 
classic literature must have n 
part to the large numb 

that were rendered avail 

famatory purpose Idea ere 

real to men at that time, and 
therefore worth fighting for I chol 
ar and gentleman is a modern deyelo] 


ment. 

We speak with satisfacti 
growing amenities of fe But it is 
ways hecessary to distinguish belween 
true self-restraint and mere indifference 
In the days hen theology a ou 


cerned with the awful probk 


vation, quarrelling theologians found it 
quite natural to consign each othe to 
perdition But it would be absurd to 
day for two ministe: wh differ in 
their views on boy clul and model 
employment bureaus to devote each oth 
er to a hell in which neither one be 
lieves. The parents of the little boy in 
Heine’s Gottingen, ho is forbidden 
to play ith the other little boy who 


did not know the genitive of mensa, 
were not shovs, because they thought 


an elementar knowledge of Latin as 


important as the prope ay 

ing one’s knife and fork. In the final 
scheme of things it is as important that 
men should quarrel over the use of “It 
is me” as that they should over the gold 


standard or the commission form of 
government. And it is also more justifi 
able, to the extent that no material in 
terests ester into the problem. When 
truth itself is at stake, violence ceases 
to be ignoble. Then it become evident 
that a man who holds erroneous views 
on the wing structure of the Coleoy 
tera is capable of embezzling other peo 
ple’s money and probably beats his wife. 


one way of honoring 


After all, it 1 
truth to refuse to sit down at table 
with the man who differs from you on 


n Horace. 


the use of the subjunctive 
The college professor is not alone in 
his sin. He is only the one most con- 


spicuously identified with the business 
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of ideas and the one who seems to have THE WESTERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY. | day. Professor Kemmerer, in particular, 
questioned whether, as Mr. Aldrich’s 

proposal stands, there is not danger that 
ference. Literature, drama, art, and) ‘The second conference of the society, the board of forty-five directors of the 
criticism show the same lack of the pod in this city, November 11, was de- ediiah tien aeieiiiae eee ten 


combative spirit. We have humor, of yoted to the subject of Currency and elected almost wholly among the mem- 
course, and it may be argued that we Banking Reform. At two general ses- bers of the banking fraternity, to the 


’ si é rs i ac ists discussed . ; 
do hit out and kill witb ridicule. But Sions, bankers and economists d exclusion of that fair representation of 


3 ine of ‘tary legislation sub- ,, ; 
the outline of es i oan - Cc “the industrial, commercial, agricultur- 
mitted to the National Monetary Com- |, |. : 4 
our good-humored way of hitting out mission by ex-Senator Aldrich. After a _ om other interests of the country, 
on re ; 5% , which is stipulated though hardly as- 
a ti > evening pr ent advo- : ; 
banquet in the evening tay nt ~ sured. A far more radical position was 
ri fference ; ) » of au- cates : vere heard. Secretary . ingen 
or indi@erence. Let some one of G& | cates of the pian Wore heard. & ' taken by ex-Gov. Folk of Missouri, who 


insisted that control of finances should 


unk deepest into the slough of indif- Cuicaco, November 13. 


again the question arises, how much of 


is due to good-nature and how much to 
sh 


thority announce that Shakespeare was MacVeagh spoke in warm approval. A. 


’ Bartle f Chicag ade a brief ad- mae ‘ 
1 second-rate poet. The newspaper par- ‘ Bartlett of Chicago mack = ; a he | "emain in the hands of the Government, 
ress i is capacity resident of the ’ 
.zraphers will have a merry time of it dress in his capacity of presid and that the organization to be worked 
ear : ; : ‘ganizati siness *n, which, un 
f ‘ nd there the matter organiantion of business men out should take the form of a Federal 
LO! 1 aay or wo, ant nere |t ; c 


der the name of the National Citizens’ 
ill end jut in Germany the profes- League, is endeavoring to procure the 
ors would rise up against the icono- enactment of the proposed legislation. 
clast and call him coarse names. And Mr. Aldrich himself, the special guest 
of the evening, touched upon the work 
of the Currency Commission, and re- 
plied with engaging directness and spir- 
it to the criticisms which had been offer- 
knocked off the lecturer's spectacles with ed during the day. 


Department of Finance. But Mr. Folk 
seemed to many of his hearers to fall 
into the error of contrasting private en- 
terprise as it unfortunately sometimes 
has been, with the unrealized ideal gov- 
ernment which might be: abstract gov- 
ernment, as some will see it, quite in- 
capable of stupidity or wrong. Other 
speakers found the prospect of a pri- 
vately managed reserve association less 
disquieting. Prof. W. A. Scott of the 
University of Wisconsin showed reasons 
for believing that the difficulties in the 
way of “Wall Street” control of the as- 
sociation would be virtually  insur- 
mountable. Professor David Kinley of 


when a lecturer in Paris declared that 
Racine’s “Iphigénie’ was poor stuff, 


the audience stormed the platform and 


his own silk-hat. And good old Dr. The participants in the discussions 
Furnivall believed that any man who at this conference for the most part fix- 
ea their attention either upon the spe- 
cial services which the projected Na- 
tional Reserve Association could ren- 


differed with him regarding the date 
of “Titus Andronicus” was a liar and 
a creature of the devil. Mr. Carneg‘€ 4... to the banks and to the public they 
propounds a new form of the English accommodate, or upon the. menace of 


tongue; Dr. Eliot publishes his views selfish control, by scheming special in- | the University of Illinois declared his 
on the religion of the future; a Chicago | terests, which so many persons see lurk- | confidence in the ability and integrity 


lacks ("8 in the provisions of the Aldrich 
acks : 
measure, The former of these two aspects 


the moral sense; and we have to look |, ,, subject was prominent in the first 


ve ; ER of the banking profession. Secretary 
ss ae MacVeagh took occasion to remark that 
the Aldrich plan was much more likely 
to prevent than to promote the power 
of special interests over the credit of 
the nation. In many of the discussions 
there was observable an inclination to 
aie tae emake pote — are ori aap pre 8 of recognize in banking problems the prin- 
deposit-credits, in place of an outflow of ciple of nothing venture, nothing have; 
to concede that restrictive regulation 
can never of itself create an efficient 
banking system; and to look hopefully 
to the example of such an institution 
as the Bank of England, privately own- 
ed and managed by persons who have 
accepted a moral responsibility to their 
great constituency and have acquitted 
themselves with ability and honor. 


ard to find a man who loses his tem paper of the day, in which John Perrin 


Del 1 consequence of Indianapolis set forth lucidly the 
| in ; 
If ti ollege prof or is sometimes superior efficacy, during times of finan- 
i ‘ cull . di s Ae : 


. . . coiaaline 
an cial strain, of larger issues of bank 
moved to reflect sadly upon the charm 


holds for the average undergraduate, he |. +49) gold, coming from bank reserves, 


need only think for a moment of what and sapping the foundations on which 
happen n football Eleven men face all bank credits rest Prof J. Laurence 
men and knock one another “Larghlin of the University of Chicago, 
etching the system of credit devices 


eleven othe! 


about. But when the men have ceased employed in moving the cotton crop in 
leaping on one another's prostrate form |1)., south, showed the heavy financial 
and reciprocally injecting their elbows | purden that is annually laid on Southern 
into their thoraxes, they part good bankers through lack of ready facili- 


friend ifter impressing the spectator ties for rediscount of bills. Prof. O. M. A few more pronounced critics of the 
_ W. Sprague of Harvard pointed out 


Aldrich plan were numbered among the 
foug! t. The injec how easily and appropriately the Re- speakers. Alexander Wall of Milwau- 
tance of the 1 u ought ou iG 


vith a sense of the tremendous impor 


P serve Association might afford a simple | kee wag of opinion that a more prom- 
tion of ertain amount of controversial mechanism for making payments be- ising reform of past banking evils 
venom into the scholastic arena might tween banks by transfer of credits, and 


could be achieved by a slight adapta- 
tion of our established local clearing- 
house system. E. D. Hulbert of Chi- 

' he use of | More regular cago and A. J. Frame of Waukesha, 

each other names about the Us But if the functions of the Reserve Wisconsin, opposed the reserve associa- 


" . ° ¥ > 
have the same popularizing effect. If how thus demands for gold would be 


. not only much reduced, but also made 
two prominent professors were to call 


“were” after “none,” the effect on the) ,..\ ciation are so manifold and so im- tion plan in many details. Yet on the 
undergraduate attention would be Te portant, assurance that it is to be ably| whole the criticism elicited during the 
markable And the headline writers and honestly managed becomes all the conference was essentially constructive 
would e upon the offensive epithets more urgently necessary. The associa- criticism, offered, in the spirit in which 

tion ceases to be merely a “bankers’ Mr. Aldrich has asked it, by men al- 
a ean Geni a ee bank’; it assumes the character of a most without exception to be reckoned 
to the best interests of scholarship 


creat trusteeship created for the public among the supporters of his general pro- 
xood, Such was the position taken by posal. Indeed, if the opinions expressed 
Prof. E. W. Kemmerer of Cornell In one at these sessions were representative, 
of the most Interesting papers of the the prevailing attitude of bankers and 
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of the students of banking is little in 
doubt. JaMeEs A. FIELD. 


Correspondence 





PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY REPLIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I break for once my resolution of 
never replying to hostile criticism, in this 
instance partly because it does not seek the 
shelter of the anonymous, but mainly be 
cause it gives me an opportunity of cor 
recting a misconception of my meaning, in 
to which careless readers, careless critics 
and, as it now appears, careless professors 
have frequently fallen. In the Nation of 
November 2 is an attack by Prof. Arlo Bates 
on my article in Harper’s Magazine for this 
month, on the subject of Compulsory Com- 
position in Colleges. It starts out with the 
assertion and with it the added implication 
that in the eagerness for notoriety on my 
part I have for years been advocating “that 
any possible error in grammar or diction 
is defensible if it can be proved that th« 
Same mistake has crept into the work of 
a writer of standing.” To any careful reader 
of -what I have said upon the subject it is 
hardly necessary to remark that I have 
never uttered or even implied any view of 
the kind. The furthest I have gone is to 
assert that while a great writer may and 
doubtless does at times commit errors, the 
burden of proving them to be such rests 
upon the critic and not the burden of de- 
fending them upon the one criticised; and 
furthermore, that in at least nine cases out 
of ten, it is the former who will turn out 
to have been in fault and not the latter. 
But the main point upon which I have stead- 
ily insisted is that the agreement of the 
great body of classic authors in our speech 
establishes what is correct usage, and not 
the dicta of grammarians; for it is this 
very agreement of theirs which constitutes 
good usage. Were it otherwise one man’s 
opinion would be as good as another's. 
There is nothing novel in this view, though 
it is a natural inference that Professor 
Bates has never heard of it. It is precisely 
the view taken by Horace and Quintilian 
nearly two thousand years ago. 

If arguments based upon such misappre- 
hensions can be used by instructors, what 
can be hoped for from the men they in- 
struct? Professor Bates’s comments justify 
the charges I have brought against the pres- 
ent system—that it leads men to write with- 
out ascertaining the facts and to criticise 
the views of others without knowing what 
they are. He asserts under the existing 
system students learn something. But what 
is the benefit to be derived from learning 
what is not so? Still, any man’s views are 
fair game both for those who comprehend 
them and, as in this case, for those who do 
not. What I feel called upon to protest 
mildly against is the discourtesy, not to 
call it rudeness, of Professor Bates's per- 
sonal imputation upon my motives. It seems 
that in expressing views which have not the 
good fortune to meet with his approbation 
I am making “one more effort to attract at- 
tention.” Professor Bates, we all know, does 
not need efforts of his own of any sort 
to attract attention. It hastens to wait 
upon him of itself. Accordingly, as a dwell- 
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er upon the heights, he is necessarily out 
of sympathy with the feelings and aspira- 
tions of the humbler denizens of the valleys 
Hence this unkind comment. Circumstances 
beyond my control have regrettably deprived 
me of the pleasure and profit to be gained 
from perusing the numerous effusions in 
prose and verse with which Professor Bates 
has enriched American literature—grief for 
that calamity being but slightly alleviated 


by finding it to be one of general preva- 


lence. Il am accordingly in no position to 
form an opinion as to how far his own 
doubtless pure and perfect diction has left 
behind that of his noted predecessors who 


had not the good fortune to share in the 
which he himself 


received and which he in turn imparts to 


training in composition 


those under his instruction It ust be 
imputed to prejudice and the infirmities of 
age that to the views which Professor Bates 
honors by holding, I prefer those of Bacon 
and Milton, as well as of several others 
whom the limited space of a magazine pre- 
vented me from citing 
, oan ae” NS RY. 


New Haven, September 4. 


VICIOUS IMMIGRATION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the general industrial community 
of Pittsburgh, we have met with another 
of those murderous attacks on eminent and 
efficient citizens in the discharge of their 
duty, to which it is time to put a stop. The 
shooting of operator David Steen, while on 
the way with his father to pay the 
laborers at their mine in Woodville, Pa., 
was one of the most dastardly crimes ever 
committed by a foreign immigrant. We are 
stirred to plead that every citizen of the 
nation stand with us and see that this thing 
shall come to an end. I express the common 
feeling of the community when I plead for 
a more careful inspection on the part of 
our Government of the immigrants admitted 
to the fellowship of our land—notably to 
this industrial community. 

Last year, when in the Balkan States and 
the South of Italy, where I spent some time 
endeavoring to examine minutely the en- 
vironment out of which we receive so vast 
a population into Allegheny County and the 
community of Pittsburgh in particular, I 
was astonished to hear directly from Ital- 
ians themselves that the very refuse of the 
population of that region was from time 
to time swept off the streets of such cities 
as Salerno, Naples, Perugia, and Sienna 
(some of them having served in penal insti- 
tutions. many of them utterly vicious), and 
embarked for the United States. “We don't 
want that kind of man here in Italy; we 
are glad to see him go to America,” well- 
to-do Italians frequently said to me. As I 
went into the smaller towns and villages 
of southern Italy and saw the vicious men 
and women preparing to go to America, 7 
felt the shame of it, the downright shame 
of exposing our best and most efficient men 
to the bullet of the assassin, and our homes 
to the disintegration of the degenerate 

Now it is one of our most capable young 
business men; four years ago, Ferguson, 
the coal company paymaster, blown up by a 
charge of dynamite connected with a battery 
in the thicket of a Washington County road- 
side. To-morrow who shall it be? 

The worst feature of the affair, next to 


465 


the inexpressible sorrow of the friends and 
family, is the fact that the assassins have 
not been apprehended Seen by the aged 
father, who drove half a mile with his dead 
son in his arms, they have escaped the arm 
1¢@ law, and probably from their retreat 


ty , Th r ’ 7 ’ 
Nitnessed the sad funeral rocession that 


Ss but natural to ask it such a 
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which seem possibly misleading wi yut 
further amplification It is true, indeed, 
that naturalists differ greatly in tl im- 
portance they assign to the Darwinian fac- 
tor; and just at present biological fash 
ion emphasizes other aspects of evolution 
What the public may take for the mature 
judgment of science is perhaps often no 
more than a temporary psychological phe- 
nomenon, arising from the fact that when 
the attention is concentrated in one place 
it becomes lax in others 

There are nevertheless some well-ascer 
tained facts, not known to Darwin, which 
necessarily modify the Darwinian idea. We 
know more to-day than formerly about the 
different kinds of variation and the man- 
ner of inheritance We know that very 
much of the commonly observed variation 
is due to the immediate influence of the 
environment, and is not inherited. When 
only this sort of variation ig present, nei- 
ther natural nor artificial selection will 
bring about any evolution, unless per- 
chance the environment has affected the 
germ-plasm itself. On the other hand, we 
know that original variations may occur 
in the germ-plasm, and are heritable, often 
furnishing from the start material for se- 
lection. We know further that new herita- 
ble characters are not necessarily lost by 
crossing, but may preserve their integrity, 
and through various combinationg give rise 
to several effectively distinct types. If a 
species presents no heritable variations, 
natural selection is not needed to keep it 
true to type, nor effective in changing its 
characters. While probably no species for 
any great length of time literally con- 
forms to thig definition, many must nearly 
do so, as shown by the extraordinary per- 
sistence of specific types of protozoa, cryp- 
togamic plants, etc., under different cond!- 
tions and for enormous periods of time. 
Nevertheless, even these have to walk in 
the strait and narrow path; for, as Jen- 
nines has shown, though many different 
forms may live happilyin the same medium, 
if any begin to fail in certain respects, the 
incidence of selection is terrific. Virtually 
the same thing has been observed by Tower 
among his beetles. 

Natural selection always acts as a con- 
servator of some type; if this type Is the 
prevalent one no evolution results: if it is 
1 new or rare variation that is favored, 
we speak of evolution. This is all that 
Darwin asserted, essentially, but he did not 
know how frequent new variations were, 
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that the much-discussed word patines (in 
the line from “The Merchant of Venice”’— 
rhe floor of heaven is thick inlaid with 
vmatines of bright gold”) is derived from 
the Spanish word patefia, which means 
angle Many Spanish words were intro- 
luced into England, as Judge Hoar sug- 
gested, and by Spanish prisoners, about 
shakespeare time, and what more natural 
han that the word meaning spangles, so 
appropriately applied to the glittering 
tars of the first magnitude seen on a 
bright moonlight night of a Venetian sum- 
er, should have been adopted by him from 
hat sources On the other hand, how far- 
etched is the derivation from the word 
eaning “the plat on which is 
ed the consecrated wafer” in the Catb- 
service Such pat would be too 
large and would be of silver and not of 
right gold.” They wi | too large to 
represent stars, and tl ould be too 
ull if, as so espeare re- 
rred to the fleecy clouds h drift over 
: tt! it a l ver 
I « rested this « nation in ¢ 
l earean monthly, but I have never 
‘ it discussed 
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! ur Governmental 
‘ in the Nation of September 
ted to 1 that 1 might be 
I i é ] I by Mr 
\ Kel ! st of the United States 
! Station I ulu, which 
explair at least in part, 
vell-known superiority of the can- 
Ha j } pineapple ymmented on 
t fres} ineapples common- 
irke Mr Kelley’s in- 
ire briefl d up in the 
repo! tl Hawaii Agricultural 
t ition for l as follows: 
! r of pineapples 
the ict that Uw Sugar con- 
t fruit de! 1 exclusively 
leay of the lant and does not 
nerea i r the fruit has been remov- 
t! plant. If pineapples are pick- 
! reen nd allowed to ripen, the sugar 
omplete ripeness is the same 
t hen the fruit is removed from 
An analysis of the fruit shows 
that they contain no substance which 
be changed into sugar during the rip- 
Fruits picked too green and allowed to 
ripen, therefore, lack greatly in sugar con- 
tent and in flavor. The sugar content of 
green fruits. or fruits ripened after be- 
picked too green, about or 3 per 
while that of fruits ripened on the 
nts ranges from 9 to 15 per cent. The 
ning process in fruits picked green 
appear to consist largely na softening 
of the tissues. A microscopic examination 
of sections of green pineapples shows that 
the cell walls in the parenchyma of the 
fruit are greatly thickened, but become 
tremely thin In ripening It is obvious 
' these facts that. in order to obtain 
a good flavor in fresh fruit, the fruit 
hould not be picked until the sugar con- 
tent has become fairly high and the frults 
have turned yellow to the extent of about 
one-fourth their length at the base 
The main point thus brought out is that 


pineapple contains no starch or other 
that can be converted into sugar 
ripening process, but procures 
by circulation from the 
leaves or possibly from the starchy plant 
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aterial 
during the 


its sweetness 
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stalk, and that when once it is picked, it 
cannot become any sweeter. This is in con- 


trast to the banana, which in its unripe 
state is composed largely of starch, much 
of which during the ripening process is 


converted into sugar; and with the banana, 
the ripening process seems to proceed al- 
as Satisfactorily after the banana 
cut the plant as when 
to ripen naturally. JAMES D. DOLE. 
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A BRITISH STATESMAN. 


The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth 
Duke of Devonshire. By Bernard Hol- 
land. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $9. 


This biography is successful at least 
in putting the reader in a position to 
understand why its subject came to be 
regarded as the Duke in England, 
no man had been since Wellington’s 
His was a strongly marked person- 
Perhaps his root quality was that 
“dogged veracity” Dr. Johnson 
noted in his Cavendish ances- 
His intellect was more plodding 
brilliant, but in his slow though 
sure-footed way he sought truth and 
duty and when he had, as he believed, 
found them, he clung to them with a 
determination that nothing could shake. 
Never passionately admired, incapable 
of awakening intense antagonisms, he 
was yet a political leader worthy to be 
named alongside Palmerston for so per- 
fectly embodying “the normal English 
temperament.” People of all classes 
looked to him, in his later years, at 
times of crisis, confident that his sturdy 
common sense would show them the 
righ: thing to do. In 1903, when he was 
hesitating about resigning from the 
Cabinet as a protest against Mr. Bal- 
four’s abandonment of free trade, Wins- 
ton Churchill wrote the Duke that “two 
workingmen at different clubs informed 
me that they would wait to see what you 
decided”; and Lord Goschen at about 
the same time told him how some of the 
greatest in the land were hanging upon 
“your decision.” It was the possession 
by the Duke of this sort of steadiast- 
ness and moral weight which led to 
his being spoken of by Mr. Balfour as 
“one of the assets of public life in this 
country,” and by Lord Rosebery as “one 
of the great reserve forces” of the na- 
tion. That Spencer Compton, Lord 
Hartington, Duke of Devonshire, was 
entitled to such high regard, the ma- 
terial which Mr. Holland has brought 
together in these volumes enables us to 
see, 

He was born (in 1833) a creature of 
hearty out-of-door tastes, whom it might 
seem like torturing nature to turn into a 
public official slaving at departmental 
work, or a political leader forced against 
the grain to do a great deal of public 
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of countless devastators of his day. His 
early education gave little promise of 
literary or oratorical distinction; and 
in this respect the child was true father 
of the man. At seventeen we find him 
with a “mortal hate” of English com- 
position. At Cambridge, he “belonged 
to the Union Society, by his father’s de- 
sire, but never spoke in the debates.” 
To the end he loathed making speeches, 
and groaned at the length and dulness 
of his own. Said Rosebery: “I do not 
know any man who spoke with so much 
previous anguish or so much misery at 
the time.” His course at the university 
was undistinguished. He was not a 
reading man, nor ever became one, In 
all his speeches, he is known but once 
to have quoted a line of poetry. Unlike 
his father, who was a and de- 
voured books on science and history, he 
except on official compulsion 


rec luse 


seldom 
read anything but newspapers and nov- 


els, and for recreation preferred cards 
to reading. It was said: “Gladstone 
reads every new book that comes out, 
Hartington not one.” He scarcely knew 


his way about his great inherited library 
at Chatsworth. To a gushing Ameri- 
can lady who exclaimed to him about 
his wonderful literary treasures, he 
merely said: “Yes, it’s a rummy old 
place.” But this may have been only 
his air of “passionless indifference.” 

In 1862, as Lord Hartington, he made 
a short visit to the United States and 
to Canada. He met Seward and Lin- 
coln in Washington. Of the President, 
he wrote to his father: “I never saw 
such a specimen of a Yankee in my life. 
I should think he was a very well-mean- 
ing sort of a man, but, almost every 
one says, about as fit for his position 
now as a fire-shovel.” He reported that 
Lincoln was “very civil and also told 
us stories.” Apparently there was no 
reference to Hartington’s having worn 
a secession badge at a party in New 
York—pinned to his coat by a lady, he 
all unknowing, according to his biog- 
rapher. We know what Lowell made 
of the incident: “One of Mr. Lincoln's 
neatest strokes of humor was his treat- 
ment of this gentleman. Mr. Lincoln 
persisted in calling him Mr. Harting- 
ton. Surely the refinement of good 
breeding could go no further. Giving 
the young man his real name would 
have made his visit almost an insult. 
Had Henri IV done this it would have 
been famous.” Lord Hartington got to 
Richmond, having with a party adven- 
turously ridden through the lines with- 
out passes. He talked with Davis and 
his Ministers and “liked them all very 
well.” They “talked in a very moder- 
ate and sensible way.” Lord Hartington, 
in fact, was at that time, as he himself 
wrote, “decidedly very Southern in the 
main.” He even wondered how Eng- 
lishmen could be “so idiotic as to ad- 
mire Lincoln,” and could not under 


speaking and to be at the beck and call | 
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stand “how they can talk such nonsense 
they do His 
own sight of slavery near at hand seem- 
ingly made no deep impression upon 
him. He wrote that on 
the plantations he visited, “hardly look 
as well off as I expected to see them, 
but they are not dirtier or more uncom- 
fortable-looking than Irish laborers.” 
The latter remark came from one who 
was to be a great Irish landlord and an 


about emancipation 


as 


“the negroes,” 


opponent of Home Rule. 


Hartington’s going into Par 


and later taking office under 
signified neither ambition nor liking, 
but rather a sense of public duty. In 
his family had long been established, 
as in many another great Whig house, 
the tradition that large property and 
high social position constituted an obli 
ition to serve the stats When the 
Irish Secretaryship was offered him, he 
t first lined it, and accepted i I 
r pre ire fro Gla t ‘ 
nt] Similar] vi on 
no tractions for igh 
kled down to its outing ork lil 
2 marty Little by little, however 
labors the Administratior ind I 
Parliament began to in him respe 
for his judgment and confidence in hi 
stable character; so that, by the time 
Gladstone retired in 1874 as Liberal 
leader, Hartington became the general 
choice of the party for the succession. 


But the leadership had fairly to be fore 
ed upon him. He doubted his fit 
ness for the position, and he was posi 
tive of his dislike for it. Yet again the 
feudal doctrine of service compelled this 
I shall get 


own 


modern man to yield. “How 


on, Heaven only knows,” he wrote to 
his father. 

What Hartington actually did was to 
drive the Liberals with a rather loose 
rein during the first years of their 
exclusion from power, and then when 
1880 rolled round and brought victory, 
to give way to Gladstone. The Queen 
sent for Hartington, and many in the 
party thought that he should try to 
form a Government, but it was clear 
to him that the real leader was Glad- 
stone, and he said so to Victoria. Nor 
does he appear to have cherished the 
slightest ill-will because of his having 
been over-slaughed after having borne 
the heat and burden of the day. He is 
said to be the only man who three 
times refused to become Prime Minis 
ter of England. But probably he would 
have said that on no one of the occa 


sions when it was offered him could he 
discover a sound reason for believing 
that he could successfully carry on the 
Government for any length of time. And 
as there was no overwhelming appeal 
of duty, he put the matter by without a 
regret. The honors of public life meant 
nothing to him; its duties everything. 
All of the correspondence which is pub- 
lished respecting his surrender of the 
leadership to Gladstone in 1880 is in- 


AGT 


finitely his credit Through the 


hole of it we see his large and simple 


nature, his transparent honesty, and 
at sort of mental ruc which, ag 
t was said of t head of a certain 
diplomat, “can tak« ! little of 
what is not perfectly lea \ a 
member of the Cabinet, Lord Hart 
ton had sometimes to defend in Parlia- 
ment measures of which e did not 
wholly approve, though they no 
resigning matter, and on such o 
it was remarked that he mad 
speeches “so honest” as to all ( 
ponents to see that he was not 
for the policy which as 
duty to advocate When in 
had a painful doubt that he 
dealt unfairly with Lord George H 
on, that former coll 4 t 
dismiss me fro! 
TY i 
il riute ! 
’ ; 
i 
ird tot l ! 
‘ 
1 
@ « luet r} 
ire too ! ‘ t 
I] i f I 
hat +} lette ' f 
‘ yolume V y 
ough they do I . 4 I 
tier of th pol ] 
h way for it f 
du la On October 6, 1903. the Duke 
t¢ to I d Ja ‘ ( ! l it 
eference to his final lea e Cab 
t: “I have made a f s } i 
ness and have come out with sever 
damage.”’ But the only “mess” was that 
of an honest, but somewhat flound t 
man, at first misir med, but finalls 
seeing the light and pressing t rd 
t at all hazards. There are printed 8 
etters which passed between tl D 
ind Mr. Joseph Chamberlair It j ! 
structive to compare the dart and ft! 
of the latter with the of} vy but 
ponderous movement he Duke told 
the students at Cambrid ‘Allt izh 
life, I have had to work with men who 
thought three time is quick as I did 
ind I have found this a great disadvan 
tage.” This kind of sluggis! ut weighty 
ntellect helps one to understand whv 
Lord Hartington complained that h 
could not get on with Gladstone in con 
‘sation,” and how he was mystified 
Vr. Balfour’s economic legerdemain. In- 


late in life 


under two 


ed the Duke observed that 
been his fate to 
sh Prime Ministers 


it evident that he did not find their type 


t had serve 


and he made 


Te 


0° mind congenial. One could as easil: 
imagine Dr. Johnson getting on well 
vith David Hume 


Mr. Holland’s editing is, on the whole 
praiseworthy, though not ideal, Several 


misprints have escaped him, he has let 











iny letters which only lumber 


while his comments on world 
dl olitices are needlessly 
t 0 often inept. But he has 
the main object Of Zliving us a 

1 of mn extraordinary ara 
I iul should not be 

O dk the al go 
i Dal ‘ I l T . 
! ad 1 do now why it is 

a caught eatl 

i i to m 
A LO l 

i cla | il al 
le " ‘ otil ind 
than I ind 

i i ‘ 

than I 

I d not, however 
t I for politics, as 
did ear t awful news 
had sold had won the 

Ly I t sho came to Bentinck 
fron him, as Disraeli 
i rb groan.” The Duke of 

) nshire was reasonably fond of so 
ciet thous he seems to have been a 
little overpowered by the social gayeties 
nto h he was plunged by his 
D) whom he married late in life 
He ones iid at a great house-party at 
Chatswortl rhis is all very well, but 
I s ld | to know who my guests 
e. Do you know the name of that red. 
faced man over there To literature 
t! Duke made no pretensions, and in 
the theological controversies which rag- 
ed during his life, he took no interest. 
It seems almost incredible, but on an 
occasion when ecclesiastical disputes 
were invading politics, he said to a pri- 
vite secretary: “Can you explain to me 
what transubstantiation’ means that 
they are talking about?” He was once 
ent to break the news gently to the 
Vice-President of the Council that the 


Cabinet had decided to drop his pet edu- 

bill. The Duke to Sir 
room, and after standing some 
to the fire, said 
d d bill’s dead.” 
a great character, if not a great 


cational went 
John’s 
time his back 
“Well 


Surely 


with 


Gorst, your 


man, he was full of what was tndivid- 
ual, but also full of what is typical: a 
bluff, impassive, downright English no 
bleman of whom it seems perfectly nat- 
ral to read that he murmured ag he lay 
i Well, the game is over and I 
fat not sorry 
CURRENT FICTION 

Hlea ty Robert Herrick. New 

York rl Macmillan Co 
Hes | is two “problems” to 
deal with here, one of them a fresh one, 
far as he concerned. This is the 
proble of the modern physician—what 
sort of skill be shall strive for, and how 
he hall employ it Mr. Herrick does 
not take a rosy view of the present 
estate of the medical profession In 


> 
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if are right in fancying that 
hear him speaking through the lips 


ce ed, we 
we 


of his own authentic healer, he leaves it 


but one precarious leg to stand on. Al- 
most all professed healers of the day, 
from the lowest dispenser of patent rem- 
edi to the loftiest fashionable special- 
ist, are at least part quack and hypo- 
crite. Virtually all make a trade of 
hat should be a mission. The young 
Doctor Holden of the story is born and 
The instinct 


bred in Northern Canada. 
ler and for- 


duca- 


him, 


chance of 


of the healer born in 
an ¢ 


He shows 


tune gives him the 


tion in America and Germany. 


the greatest promise, but suddenly 
throws up the game—so it must look 
to his colleagues—and returns to his 


wilderness, to a casual clientéle of half- 
breeds and lumber-jacks. His local fame 


he is known as “The Healer’; 


spreads, 

but there is something mysterious in 
the man and his ways. In fact, he has 
deserted “civilization,” given up a dis- 
tinguished career, because he had be- 


come convinced that such a career must 
be based on rotten foundations. 


“Didn't I see enough of that when I was 


edical 


en using their repu 


school, and in the 


the 1 hospital? 
tation to bleed 
ch 


over 


heir patients who were ! enough to 


to boys 
to 
‘hydropathic 


with spring 


the poor 
Iport 


and turning 
And that’s what I 
he 


th 


wants me 


here—run what calls a 


tablishment’—gull public 


ater, wheedle the rich out of their money, 
ind coddle a lot of old men and women 
vho ought to die anyway—or get out and 
work for a living!” 


So cries Holden to his bride. Elport 
is her uncle, and president of a railway 
he pushing into the wilder: 
ness. Helen Goodnow is a conventional 
child of the city, who, straying out into 
the open, been captured by the 
“Wild One. Here appears Mr. Her- 
rick’s second and more familiar prob- 
lem—the problem of “Together.” How 
shall fare the two who are unequally 
yoked together? It is impossible for 
Helen to comprehend her Wild One: 
she can only subdue him. The result 
is presently a hydropathic establishment 
and an income of fifty thousand a year; 
restored to her world, and a 
relapsed into slavery to the 
conquered for her sake. 
final salvation due to another 
woman. The episode involved is sure 
to provoke talk, if not discussion, like a 
certain memorable episode in “Togeth- 
it closely par- 


which is 


has 


” 


a Helen 
Holden 
drug 
His 


he has 


is 


er,” which rather too 
allels. 

Mr. Herrick’s solution of the physi- 
cian’s problem lies in organization and 
control—an “Institutional” system in- 
volving the elimination of personal fees, 
and therefore of personal motive for In- 
sincerity. As for the marriage prob- 
lem, he cannot be said to offer anything 
beyond a cheerless compromise. We) 
are beyond the squaw era, he admits 
with a sigh, and must “accord more 


and ever more rights to these bearers 
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of the sacred seed, however unfitted 
they may be at present for their liber- 
ty and self-direction. Tradition has 
taught them for generations to work 
by fraud and wile, and their instinct 
warns them against the ideal. All pro- 
longed contest with them will end in 
the deterioration of the man. He must 
either cut the knot or submit as grace- 
fully as he can to their notion of civiliz- 
ation.” The Wild One understands this, 
and after experimenting with submis- 
sion, cuts the knot. It is comforting to 
reflect that even if this Helen of Mr. 
Herrick’s is conceded to be Woman, she 
is not the woman most of us are enslav- 


ed to. 

The Song of Renny. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


After the Senhouse interlude, Mr. Hew- 
lett appears to have returned with gusto 
to his old theme and manner. No doubt 
he felt his mediwvalism cramped in its 
modern dress. The famous “Senhusian” 
sweater was after all an inadequate sub- 
stitute for doublet and coat of mail. And 
Mr. Hewlett is happiest when he speaks 
the tongue of nobody now living. Not 
that he really speaks the tongue of any- 
body now dead, for that matter. Ex- 
amine any one of his pages, and you 
find his style a medley of current and 
obsolete idioms. But it is not a hopeless 
medley—the general effect of quaintness 
for which he strives is gained without 


‘sacrificing the ease of the modern read- 


er. In short, the chief distinction of this 
writer’s somewhat over-lauded style is 
that it does very cleverly what most his- 
torical romances do more or less clum- 
sily. 

The scene is the southern land of the 
troubadours, and the hero is one of 
those decorative persons. The Song of 
Renny is his masterpiece—an elaborate 
of the fortunes of a great 
and ill-fated house. “Rascally” would 
be a fairer epithet, since for genera- 
tions the Rennys have ravaged and mur- 
dered not only their neighbors, but one 
another. At the moment when the tale 
properly begins, the last male Renny 
has been slain by the Count of Pik- 
poyntz, a robber baron; and one sur- 
viving daughter, a child of twelve, car- 
ried off by that enterprising gentle- 
man. He causes her to be gently reared 
in his own household, meaning to mar- 
ry her and her great lands when the 
time comes. But she runs off with a 
page, and so ends that chapter. Or, 
rather, it ends a little later, when Pik- 
poyntz has her murdered, the Renny 
next in line being also female and mar- 
riageable. This lady, whom he abjectly 
adores, marries him out of ambition; 
but she loves the young troubadour, and 
in the end runs away with him, to be 
happy ever after. Pikpoyntz is duly 
hanged, at last, for his sins, and for 
the novelist’s convenience. To tell the 


celebration 
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truth, the story is as flimsy and absurd 
in substance as the usual story of its 
not uncommon kind. Even the blind 
villain and the black villain of Treas- 
ure Islandism are not lacking. It is 
only Mr. Hewlett’s picturesque style— 
and perhaps a little his pretty bravado 
in handling the affair of sex—that car- 
ries it off. 


The Following of the Star. By Flor: 
ence L. Barclay. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Here is a slough of sentimentality 
where none but a web-footed reader 
may safely venture. Skim lightly if 
you would avoid the tedium of repeated 
“good things” and escape being smother- 
ed in gush. First, gush pertaining to a 
pulpit-and-pew romance. Oh, attentive 
and inspiring “Lady of Mystery” amid 
a slumbrous and thick-pated congrega- 
tion! Secondly, gush exuding from the 
situation of manly-poverty-wooed-by- 
wealth-and-beauty. Oh, the luxurious 
motor! Oh, the Parma violets! Oh, the 
banished chaperon! Thirdly, gush in- 
herent in the plight of the heiress-who- 
must-marry-within-a-year-or-lose-her - in- 
heritance. Oh, proud Diana (and so 
felicitously named, too)—‘“Master of the 
Hounds; patron of four livings; no- 
torious for her advanced views and 
fearless independence; a power and a 
terror in the whole neighborhood,” vir- 
gin of no illusions and most averse to 
matrimony! Oh, cruel uncle’s_ will! 
Fourthly, gush extracted by a too, too 
fond insistence upon the wording of 
the marriage service. Oh, forward and 
strong-minded woman, thinkest thou 
lightly to forego the meek raptures of 
obedience? Fie, thus to flout thy nat- 
ural lord! Must she obey? She must! 
She will! And, lastly and most abun- 
dantly, all the unquenchable gush sacred 
to the sad case of those fatuous pairs 
who marry first and love afterward. Oh, 
deep and secret pangs! Such is the 
morass to be traversed before these lov- 
ers are landed safe in wedded bliss. We 
have waded, and we know. 





The Yellow Letter. Py William John- 
ston. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

Mr. Johnston has hit upon a novel 
method of blackmail, and in both the de- 
velopment and the detection of the 
crime has shown no little ingenuity. 
The climax, particularly, in which most 
detective stories fail, is well conceived 
and executed. Only one false note is 
sounded, but that is a note which goes 
far toward destroying the emotional ef- 
ficiency of the whole book. Mr. John- 
ston has created a villain of the true 
type, and his baiting in the lonely coun- 
try house is a bit of real detective in- 
vention. But the interest with which 
we follow the discovery and thwarting 
of such criminal machinations as are 
here described depends mainly on the 
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intensity of our feeling of a maleficent 
and responsible power in the human 
brain. Mr. Chesterton relied largely on 
this feeling to create the proper atmos- 
phere about the adventures of his 
“Father Brown.” Mr. Johnston feels it 
artistically, but deliberately mars the ef- 
fect by an irrelevant preachment on the 
relation of crime to disease, and on the 
desirability of substituting curative 
measures for punishment. The result 
is an ingenious story, which fails to ab- 
sorb the reader’s mind as it should. 

Off the Main Road. By Victor’ L. White- 
church. New York: The Baker @& 
Taylor Co. 

This “village comedy” plays itself in 

a parish lying comatose somewhere in 

the interior of England. The old rec- 

tor, the new rector with his pretty 
daughter, the young architect who comes 
to restore the dilapidated church, the 
solitary mysterious stranger who twen- 
ty years before had taken up his abode 
in Little Marpleton, supply enough of 
the outside world to satisfy the reader 
that the story lies within earshot of 
present-day civilization; not enough to 
spoil the quality of rustic benighted 
ness which is the feature of the tale. 
Beside these villagers Dogberry was a 
citizen of the world. The writer has 
had the skill to show in an amusing 
light their clownishnesses without giving 
pictures of brutality. Their very orig- 
inal ways are made entertaining, and 
their language is thick-studded with 
gems of utterance. They revolve around 

a little story of loves, requited or not 

that adequately keeps the whole to 

gether. 


METHODS OF LEGAL REFORM. 


Socidl Reform and the Constitution. By 
Frank J. Goodnow. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The problem of Professor Goodnow 
in this thoughtful book is concerned 
with the constitutionality, actual or 
probable, of various social reforms. 
Such an inquiry of necessity in- 
cludes political reforms as well; and 
while no complete enumeration is at 
tempted, the survey covers most of the 
projects of social betterment which 
as yet, in this country, have received 
any considerable attention. Since, in 
Professor Goodnow’s opinion, the amend 
ment of the Federal Constitution is 
virtually out of the question, the only 
guide to a conclusion as to what may be 
held constitutional in the future is to 
be found in a study of what has been 
held constitutional in the past. His 
method, accordingly, is that of a care 
ful examination of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, with a view to discov- 
ering what light, if any, they throw on 
current problems. 

It is impossible, within the limits of 
this review, to do more than summarize 


469 


the author's main conclusions, since the 
evidence which sustains them is neces 
sarily elaborate and detailed. In one or 
two directions in which judicial expost- 
tion and delimitation have been abun- 
dant, the probl m of constitutional fore- 
cast is relatively simple. For example, 
a study of Federal regulation of navi- 
gation as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, with reference to its bearing on 
the important subject of uniform com- 
mercial regulation, seems to show that 
there is no longer any distinction to be 
observed between interstate and intra 
state navigation (p 46); that the Su- 
preme Court has always aimed at “unt- 
form regulation of all commerce, whe- 
ther by water or by land” (p. 74); and 
that Congress may even, “through the 
exercise of its power to prohibit the in 
terstate or foreign transportation of ar 
ticles made contrary to the provisions 
1 its legislation, exercise an enormous 


influence in securing uniform regulation 
of all the conditions of manufacturing 
in this country” (p. 92). This would 
mean, of course, a vast extension of 
Federal power at the expense of the 
powers hitherto regarded as reserved to 
the States; but it would also go far to- 
ward “making our political system con- 
form to existing economic conditions” 
(p. 99). 

Similarly, a study of decisions regard- 
ing Federal control of manufactures 
points to the conclusion that while the 
variable intent of the producer, as to 
the channels through which he will 
market his product, “is a bar to Feder- 
al control and a justification of State 
control” (p. 128), there are no judicial 
precedents adverse to the right of the 
Federal Government to confer upon cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com 
merce the power to manufacture articles 
for such commerce; and such com- 
merce, if carried on by corporations, 
may be restricted to Federal corpora- 
tions or to those which the Federal Gov- 
ernment permits to engage in it, and 
may, of course, be protected from State 
interference. Radical as such an exer- 
cise of power may seem, Professor Good- 
now urges that it not only does not im 
peril private rights, but that it is “ab- 
solutely necessary for their protection” 
(p. 145). 

We cannot follow Professor Goodnow 
in detail in his Interesting discussion of 
the constitutional aspects of labor reg- 
ulations, the use of private property in 
urban districts, the control of property 
“affected with a public interest,” taxa 
tion, monopoly, and government ald in 
the form of pensions or the housing of 
urban workers Suffice it to say that 
while the boundary which separates the 
Federal and State spheres, in such dl- 
vergent interests, is naturally frregular, 
the course of judicial decision seems 
to show in most respects an unmistak 
able trend toward an enlargement of 
Federal power, on the one hand, and on 
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of support ate courts ly to be in the direction of a constitu- 
rather than persona! consider- tional law under which, in spite of the 
rigidities of a written Constitution, the 
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dH Even in the domain of the pri- 
of the States, every insistence "eforms which enlightened public opin- 
the Federal courts upon uniformity '°® demands can somehow be accom- 
pretation or practice strength- plished. We commend Professor Good- 
ovement, “already in full 2OWS volume as the most thoughtful 
(p. 193), for the centralization and penetrating discussion of constitu- 
; ation of State law. tional tendencies in this country that 

in interesting introductory chap- »4§8 appeared in many a day. 

Pr sor Goodnow poin out that 

e Supreme Court, in its eflort to up- 
hold legislation which a progressive so- The Oriental Religions in Roman Pagan- 
deman gone far toward ism. By Franz Cumont. With an In- 
forming our constitutional law troductory Essay by Grant Shower- 
' : of political science. In man. Authorized translation. Chicago: 
ds. the court has become a po- The Open Court Publishing Co. $2 net. 
tical body of supreme importance, since Franz Cumont, professor in the Uni- 
ts determination depends the versity of Ghent for nearly twenty years 
the national legislature to ex- past, has been known to the few as one 
owe vhose exercise is believed of the most capable of living investiga- 
ny to be absolutely necessary to tors in his chosen field, the ancient re- 
ence as a democratic republic” ligions of the Orient. In 1896 and 1899, 
f 16) Repeatedly, in his discussion he published an imposing collection uf 
pa ular issues, he calls attention “Textes et monuments figurés relatifs 
the idening departure from earlier aux mystéres de Mithra,” in two vol- 


eptior of State rights and dele- umes, a portion of the first of which, his 
ited powers, and to the resulting con- interpretation of the evidence gather- 
trariety of decision which, though nat- ed in the remainder of the work, was 
] a time of transition, seems at presented separately in 1902, as “Les 
to reflect personal opinion or pre- Mystéres de Mithra.’ This was translat- 
! ather than assured juristic con- ed and published in this country a year 
or In a notable final chapter he later by the Open Court Publishing 
examines more fully the attitude of the Company. 

rts toward the new political and so In the autumn of 1900, the author de- 
clal problems that press for solution, ljivered the opening series of lectures on 
fends the propriety of public criticism the Michonis foundation before the Col- 
of judicial decisions, and warns the ju- lage de France, and a few months later 
diciary that they must take heed to the served as Hibbert Lecturer at Oxford. 
char in public opinion if they are The substance of these two courses ap- 
themselves to retain their essential pow- peared in Paris in 1906, under the title, 
er “Les Religions orientales dans le pagan- 
that b i of the isme romain.” A second edition, 1909, ap- 
atta the fo peared a year ago in German dress, from 
f il t forget that the Teubner press, and is now presented 
practically unamend- t¢o the English reader in the volume be- 
and = that it 8 fore us, timed to coincide with the au- 
' ular opinion to bear Upon thors presence in this country on a lec- 
' ae ft i “og proele ture tour, which includes the Lowell In- 
soit ‘eaten at Oni up so tight Stitute and a number of universities and 

” netitutional Hmitation learned societies. 
» development will cease and These lectures are intended for the’ 
leath ue, or those bonds will general reader, and outline in a lucid 
hock that may at the same and entertaining manner the successive 
iten the foundations not merely of penetration into Roman life and thought 
ul but n of our social of one Oriental faith after another, there 
to influence and be influenced, until a 
i are the weighty words of one fairly unified syncresis of Pagan belief 
f ir highest professorial authorities teok form, “more unlike the worship} 
American law Doubtless Professor that Augustus had attempted to restore 


than the Christianity that fought it.” 
The traditional Roman religion had not 
the inherent vigor to resist this inroad. 


will be held by many a special 
r, and hi 
political partisans to uphold policies 


oainoe 


arguments will be used 


both extreme and dangerous. Needless It was too cold and formal, too destitute 

iy, his book has no such purpose of any effective relation to man’s higher 
nd invites no such distortion. While nature and aspirations. Its loss of any 
much of what he has to say Is, In the na- genuine hold on the hearts of men had 
ture of the case, prophecy rather than gone too far to be reversed by the ex- 
law, his conclusions are constructive. tensive rebuilding of temples and other 
It is, Indeed, not to our credit that in a reform measures undertaken by Augus- 
period of fundamental social change tus. Of course this movement brought 


back many to the pious practice of the 


we should be making headway so large- 
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strengthen the chains of the new politi- 
cal order; and “making religion an aux- 
iliary to moral policing is not a means 
of establishing its empire over souls,” in 
Cumont’s opinion. There was a vague 
longing for something higher, and in 
spite of the fact that the Eastern faiths 
were all more or less sullied by vile and 
atrocious rites, coarse and immodest fa- 
bles, they did possess something higher. 
They attached more importance to the 
inner life and to the value of the indi- 
vidual. They claimea by mysterious 
rites to cleanse the soul of its impuri- 
ties, and gave it the assurance that a 
pious life would be rewarded by a bless- 
ed immortality. The acts of self-denial 
and suffering which they introduced as a 
means of soul-cleansing took a deeper 
hold on the imagination than the expia- 
tions of the older Roman custom, which 
consisted merely in the exact perform- 
ance of certain ceremonies pleasing to 
the gods and required by a formal code 
And the new faiths, too, proved them- 
selves adaptable enough to slough off, 
during the period of their conquests in 
Roman territory, a large share of the 
earlier grossness which constituted their 
most serious defect. 

That these Oriental religions were 
finally superseded by Christianity, Cu- 
mont attributes in no small degree to 
their very likeness to it. “The two op- 
posed creeds moved in the same intel- 
lectual and moral sphere, and one could 
actually pass from one to the other 
without shock or interruption.” As we 
turn the pages of the late Latin writ- 
ers, we may sometimes feel uncertain 
| whether the author is to be classed as 
pagan or Christian. A few years ago 
M. Pichon published in Paris a study in 
which it was shown that the eloquence 
of the late panegyrists unconsciously 
changed from paganism to monotheism 
in its tone. In the days of Symmachus 
we do not find in those Roman aristo- 
crats who remained faithful to their in- 
herited religion a mental or moral char- 
acter radically other than that of the 
Christians who sat beside them in the 
Senate. “The religious and _ mzystical 
spirit of the Orient had slowly overcome 
the whole social organism and had pre- 
pared all nations to unite in the bosom 
ot a universal church.” 

For the reader who would pursue fur- 
| ther the lines of thought taken up in 
these lectures, the eighty pages of notes 
by which they are followed will form 
|an invaluable guide. The lectures them- 
‘selves stand virtually as they were orig- 
| inally written, six years ago, but the 
bibliographies and references in the 
notes have been extended to cover the 
more recent literature of the subject. 
We welcome the work in its Englisn 
dress, and expect from it, together with 
the author’s presence in our universi- 
ties as a lecturer, a distinctly stimulat- 
ing effect on American classical schol- 





ancient rites, but its real intent was io 


ly by drifting: but the drift seems clear- 





arship. 
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Poetry and Prose. By Adolphus Alfred 

Jack. London: Constable & Co. 

Mr. Jack is a thoughtful and interest- 
ing representative of a distinct tradi- 
tion in English criticism. His present 
critical attitude he attributes mainly to 
the influence of A. C. Bradley's Ox- 
ford lectures on poetry. He has also con- 
stantly in mind the method and purpose 
of Matthew Arnold. The title of the pres- 
ent book, however, harks back to cer- 
tain famous distinctions of Coleridge— 
perhaps to the following passage in the 
“Biographia Literaria”’: “I have endeav- 
ored to discover what the qualities in 
a poem are, which may be deemed prom- 
ises and specific symptoms of poetic pow- 
er, as distinguished from general talent 
determined to poetic composition Ly ac- 
cidenta]l motives, by an act of the will, 
rather than by the inspiration of a 
genial and productive nature.” To make 
clear the essential difference between 
prose and poetry, to distinguish in a 
yarticular author, the varying intensity 
o7 the “esemplastic” power by constant 
comparison of passages and an ultimate 
appeal to the cultivated taste of the read- 
er—such are the aim and the procedure 
of the work. The chapter divisions are 
these: Poetry: A Note; Gray (Social o 
Prose Poetry); Burns (Natural or Spon 
taneous Poetry); wordsworth (Basic or 
Elemental Poetry); Byron (Oratorical! 
Poetry); Emerson—The Poet as Teach- 
er; Arnold—Critical Poetry; Meredith— 
Intellectual] Poetry; Emerson’s Doctrine 
of the Infinite. 

Perhaps the characteristic defect of 
this school of criticism is a too exclusive 
attention to masterpieces somewhat ar- 
bitrarily selected—an indifference to the 


variety and detail of general literary 
history. Thus the impeccable Arnold, 
“taking the roll of our chief poetical! 


names” from Spenser to Keats, includes 
Campbell and Moore, but omits Donne 
and Marlowe; and one is inclined t 

question rather the extent of his read- 
ing than the soundness of his judgment. 
Mr. Jack’s treatment of Gray is unsym- 
pathetic, and the unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of his essay is not a mere matter of 
taste. His choice of the profound and 
curious scholar, the slender poet with 
his little bundle of ardent odes and els 
gies, the melancholy, shy, life-long re- 
cluse—his choice of Gray as the best 
representative of social and prose poetry 
of the eighteenth century seems to in- 
dicate but a sluggish and superficial ac- 
quaintance with the men and movements 
of the age. Gray is entirely of the eigh- 
teenth century, says Mr. Jack; he sees 
the world “from the point of view of his 
century, the sober, intensely English 
eighteenth century, from the point of 
view of a writer of prore.” The unsoun4- 
ness of this statement is increased by 
the emphasis of its delivery. It would ap- 
ply fairly well to Pope and admirably 
to Johnson, but Gray it does not fit 
at all. Gray comes to us, indeed, trail. 


The Nation 


‘ing shreds of pseudo-classical diction; 
born in 1716, his feet rested on the ag: 
of Anne. But Gray developed: he is on 
of the most unmistakably “transitional” 
of poets. He had an open, wide-ranging, 


forward-looking mind; and before he 
died in 1771, he had anticipated many 
of the characteristic interests of the 
hineteenth century. He had sought to 
bring into English poetry sublimity and 
passion, and he had turned for quicken- 


ing power to primitive and barbaric lit- 


eratures—to mediwval romance, to what 
ever was available of Welsh, Gaelic. and 
Scandinavian poetry. Philolog anti 
quary, member of the “black-letter ken- 
nel,” he had all the isolating and un- 
social enthusiasms of modern romantic 
scholarship; and he could spend an en 
tire evening in an eighteenth ntury 
drawing-room without uttering a word 
After all that has been written on th 


subject in recent years, there is no ex 


cuse for the indifference to the origi: 
of nineteenth-century poetry bet d 
in the essay on Gray. Mr. Jack’s o1 
recognition of the eighteenth-centu 
romantic current is a note referring 
Arnold’s comparison of Gray's feelings 


for nature with Obermann’s 
Hudson's of 
imitations. dilettants 
his citation of a passage from Morley’s 


, and to M 
enumeration Spenserian 


Equally is 


sh 
“Rousseau” by way of establishing th: 
novelty of Wordsworth’s attitude to na 
ture. We do not object to his availing 
of Lord 
the 
to 


himself Morley’s translation 
but we 
that his 


beyond these 


from “Confessions,” should 


like 
extends 


feel sure acquaintances 


elegant excerpts 
and unhappily we do not. Wordsworth, 
argues Mr. Jack, 


of solitude and grandeur. 


was the pioneer lover 


Rousseau, on 


the other hand, was only the pioneer 
“week-ender”: “He loves Nature be 
cause she is free, quiet, and full of va 


because, at Les Charmettes or 
The Hermitage, he can escape from the 
In short, as Morley 
has pointed out, he is a in 


landscape who likes the confusion, the 


riety; 
ee’ . « Lord 
virtuoso 
mixture, a soft smiling foreground with 
trees leading to a background occupied 
by hills.” Lord Morley is a able 
writer, but on this subject Rousseau Is 
a higher authority than Lord Morley 
Why not allow Rousseau himself to tell 
us what he likes tn landscape? Why 
not let this French “week-ender” show 
himself in a few lines of the “Confes- 
sions” (Part I, Book iv) in 
of dizziness leaning for hours 
parapet near Chambéri, drunk with the 
foam and bellowing of blue water heard 
athwart the cry of crows and birds of 
prey flying from rock to rock hundreds 
of feet below him? 


very 


an ecstasy 


over a 


'entenda 


Au reste, on sait déjA ce que 
rar un beau pays. Jamais pays de plaine 
quelque beau qu’il fft, ne paruwt tel A mes 
yeux. I] me faut des torrents des rochers 
des sapins, des bois noirs, des montagnes 


des chemins raboteux A monter et A de 


Christ 


But Mr. Jack's strength does 
in historical per 
sympathy Phe virtue « s criti 
resides 


diate ense oO 


spiritual tact 


“eternal melodies, and 
reader 


to participate n th myst i 


exercise of separating tl! 

given” to the poet from that 
has excogitated. It is an exer e Ww 
conducted, 


and the judgment nd 


rightly directly d ne 


the emotions 


perhaps more effectively than any ot 


er critical method, resuscitate a fl 
ing interest In poetry Mr. Jack. lik 
the critics and poets whom he ad 
believes that poetry at its be 
ith at its best. This dark saying can 
rrobably never be made plain to those 
hom, in his essay on Meredith, he hap 
ily characterizes as “the pedan of 
perspicuousness.” It 1} ‘ led 
the assent, nevertheless, of thos I 
ive done most to maintain in jp ry 
he high riousness of phil ! and 
religion It is the central idea through 
out this book, and it Is illustrated with 
necial success in the « iy Arnold 
and Meredith, and in the first essay on 
Emerson. Amid the piritual dryness 
urrent histo al t t Is 
rangely refreshit ) n inter 
pretatior that per ( heart 
of t) y like Mr la nt or 
Ayr yId’ ‘ ' té line deecribir the 
chastened serenity of Iseult of Brittany 
in her later life with her children by 
the northern sea: 
} f if } 
7 | 
ty ’ it Te | 
‘ ¢ +) j f ’ 
ther r af our ¢t 
t ther é ) iff 
f at r 1 i Vv | 
tian feel ind a f ! f 
the doctrine « f é 
ty anes ‘ 
r , ar ’ 4 ’ q 
Pa i ! } 
} } f . ’ 
beaut 1] t ( ! 
» Mar 
to lif 4 1 1 th t r that 
the ‘ 
‘ } ’ } . 1 
hended idea Put Tennyson's t 4 
hive he IsSAg } q ] ind 
! ‘ and external | ( that ex 
t eture of the emotion of ar f 
ired with Arnold, Tennyson, the Broad 
Churchman is a man who ha heard of 


anity, and Browning, tli 


th his Abt Vogler melodies, a 





—_ 


~) 


é 


Varshall Elliott 


reviewed a vol 


Language and Liter 


distinguished 


volumes before 


‘Racheller’,” by 


and more neglect 
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. field of grammar has but two 

cles: “The French Shifts in Adjective 
Position and their Evglish Equivalents,” 
by E. C. Armstrong, and “The Italian 
Historical Infinitive,” by O. M. John- 
ston, and of these the first is not nar- 


rowly grammatical. With the above may 
te classed the three bibliographical ar- 
“Problems in Mediwval Fable Lit- 
“Notes for a 
by 


ticles: 
erature,” by G. C. Keidel; 
Bibliography American Spanish,” 
Cc. C. Marden; and “The Philopono,” 
by E. H. Wilkins. 

The remaining contributions may be 
divided roughly into texts and comment, 
literature, and litera- 
critical, and compara- 

Two of the texts deal 
medieval fable literature, Old- 
and Italian, and, with the bib- 
liographical article cited above and some 
to be mentioned later, represent the 
work done in the Seminary 
on a prospective edition of the fables of 
The Spanish transla- 
of the “Decameron” 
published in volume il, pp. 1-235, is out 
of all proportion to its value or interest 
and to the rest of the work. 

Among the articles on French medizv- 
“The Roman du Chate- 


” 


of 


-97 
vet 


French medieval 
historical, 


(storiology ). 


ture, 
tive 

with 
French 


Romance 


Marie de France. 


tion (incomplete) 


al literature are: 
lain de Couci and Favchet’s Chronique, 
the late Professor Matzke, and “La 
Légende des ‘Enfances’ de Charlemagne 
et l'Histoire de Charles Martel,” by Pro 


by 


fessor Bédier of Paris, another of the 
foreign lecturers. There are two papers 
on the French classical drama, one by 
Professor Lancaster, “A Classic French 
Tragedy based on ain anecdote told of 
Charles the Bold,” in which the writer 
hows that the use cf modern subjects 


in the French classical tragedy was not 
30 rare as is usually stated; in the other, 
Drama and the Co- 
Larmoyante,” Professor Warren 
leavors to show that the latter is de- 
ved from the former, rather than from 


French Classical 


édie 


the French moralists of the late seven- 
teenth century, or th: English stage of 
that period The twe literary articles 
of a critical nature are: “The Place of 


Chateaubriand as a Critic of Italian Lit- 
”" by B. L. Bowen, and “The Poet 
E. P. Dar- 


erature 
rv of Sully-Prudhomme, 


by 
ran 

Finally, the class of articles relating 
to comparative literature or storiology 
contributions to the 
two well-known fables, an 
to the Castle of the Grail, 
the third foreign lec- 
Menendez Pidal, on 
Moorish and 


is represented 
of 


Irish analogue 


by 


sources 


and an article by 


turer, Professor 


some relations between 


Christian legends 
The 


contents 


of the 
at least 
idea of their varied interest 
and range of echolarship. Happy 
the teacher who has perpetuated his in 
fluence by Inspiring so large a band of 
his own Intel- 


superficial review 


these 


above 
of 


some 


volumes will 
rive 


wide 


youth with devotion to 


lectual pursuits! 






arti- 


are 
universities 
den, Upsala, Madrid, 
Berlin, 
Bucharest, 
king, 
Bosphorus 
the 
tion 


are 


Prose of 
ton Mifflin) as an unusually judicious and 
valuable 
his way, would have differed somewhat from 
Professor 
Even at the expense, if necessary, of some 


and 
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Notes 
“Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, 


and Plants, 
(Lippincott) 
na forthcoming book 
ner, 


Fruits, All Ages and All 
have been gathered 


by Charles M. Skin- 


in 


Climes’ 


“Saints and Heroes,’ in which Dean 
Eedges has taken exaniples from the time 
of Cyprian to the close of the Middle Ages 
is announced by Holt this 


week, 

The of lectures which Sir 
I'rederick Pollock delivered recently at Co- 
lumbia “The of the 
will be out 

the University 


for publication 


series eight 


University, on Genius 


Common Law,” 


by 


brought late 


n December Columbia 


Press, 


Little, Brown & Co., the publishers of 
‘rancis Parkman's works, announce a pock- 
et edition of the twelve volumes bound in 
limp illustrated with 


Siavure frontispieces and maps. 
The life of Thackeray’s grandfather is 


sketched by F. B. Bradley-Birt in a book 
promised Smith & Elder—“ ‘Sythet’ 


morocco and photo- 


by 
Thackeray.” 


The extension department of the Univer- 
sity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., is offer- 
ing two prizes, the first of $500, the second 
of $250, for 


the best epic poem on _ the 
civil war; one of the conditions is that 
the poem shall show no sectional bias. 


Funds are raising for the founding of a 
Jewish University at Jerusalem, a project of 
which Israel Abrahams of Cambridge. Eng., 
the well-known author, is one of the princi- 
pal promoters There is also to be a liberal 
of scholarships to be held by 
students of existing universities, who are to 
pursue 


endowment 
literary or arch@ological research 
during a portion of each year at Jerusalem 
They are to be elected by an international 
board of Jewish 
teachers. 


professors and university 


We have received two more volumes in 
the edition of Scott’s novels which the Ox- 
ford University Press (Frowde) is publish- 
ing in neat cloth binding with gilt letters: 


“Redgauntlet” and “The Pirate,” the first 
having thirty-six illustrations, the second 
forty-five. 

Included in “Universities of the World” 


(Macmillan), by Charles Franklin Thwing, 
president 


of Western 
of 
Oxford, 


Reserve University, 
the 
Paris, Lei- 
Geneva, Rome, Athens, 
St. Petersburg, 
Melbourne, Pe- 
the 
of 
excep- 
sketches 


sketches 
of 


twenty institutions: 


London, 
Vienna, Budapest, 
Cairo, Calcutta, 
Tokio, and Robert College 
Dr. Thwing has visited each 
universities, with the single 
of Melbourne; of the 
reprinted from various magazines. 

Alden’s “English 
Century” (Hough- 


on 


some 


We recommend R. M. 


the Eighteenth 


anthology. One reader, if he had 


Alden in the matter of choice. 


of the selections from the novelists and crit- 
ies, he would have included a sermon (from 
Blair's 
Johnson laudedas “more golden than gold’) 


first volume, perhaps, which Dr. 


extracts from Butler and Wollaston. 
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This to give more backbone to the antholo- 
gy. To show the ladyof that age ather best, 
he would have added a few letters, say from 
the gracious and ever lovable Lady Hervey 
(Molly Lepel). Other readers would have 
other selections, no doubt; but all will agree 
that the volume as it stands is wisely, if 
not completely, representative and furnishes 
a considerable body of sprightly and noblk 
reading. We like the way in which Dr 
Johnson is made the central figure of the 
book. And as we have turned from author 


1uthor we have been peculiarly i re | 

t lasting attractiveness of tl! 

hat centulr It may well be hat tel 
the shoutings and tramplings of a noisier 


age have died away we shall go back to 
those authors with a deepened sense of 
their wise philosophy and decent char 
Professor Alden’s volume gives one n ! 
to think about. There is room for an a! 
thology of similar bulk and character t 
present the poetical work of the eighteent! 
century; Professor Alden has proved hi 
self the needed editor. 


Arnold Bennett republishes, through 
George H. Doran Company, a little auto 
biographical book which he first brought 
out in 1900, when he was successful but far 
from famous. The book is entitled “Th 
Truth about an Author,” and bears all th 
evidence of being indeed a truthful story 
of the author’s push and good luck in ris 
ing to the top as journalist, editor, and 
miscellaneous hack. Of the good taste dis 
played in the narrative there may be ques 
tion. Two things the self-portrayal clearly 
shows—besides a genius for réclame—th« 
enormous and cultivated cleverness of thx 
author, and that lack of deep feeling in lit 
erature which deprives his own writing, not 
withstanding its knowledge of human na- 
ture and its craftsmanship, of the classical 
qualities of endurance 


In “Business: The Heart of the Nation 
(Lane), Charles Edward Russell leaves us 
the impression that there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one! If we are not all con 
scious rascals, we are unconscious; if we ar¢ 
not all actual corruptionists, we are poten- 
tial. To be sure, he is writing scientific 
ally about those who conduct the business 
of this land, and of course there is always 
the implication that a great gulf yawns 
between the Interests and the People (th 
capitals are his); yet somehow we get th« 
impression that it is only by a special act 
of grace that any of us remain honest. H« 
tells us, for example, that it is impossibl 
to conduct a bank of discount within th 
law: 

The character of the men that conduct 
banks has nothing to do with the matter 
All bankers, of all shades of character 
stand here in the same category. Let a 
man be as pure as the Chevalier Bayard 
and as disinterested as Washington, and if 
he conduct a bank he, too, will conduct it 
upon these lines. 

We have here a chapter of horrors—in- 
deed, ten chapters. We are told how the 
Interests, who appear to include all who 
are commercially successful, have bought 
national and municipal government, th« 
courts, the press, the pulpit, have put up 
the cost of living, created the slums, and 
taken from the young man in America 
almost every prospect except that of spend 
ing his life as somebody’s hired man. But 
something will be settled in an election 
not far off, we are told. “Before the next 
national campaign, the Power will have 
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Washingtonian 


and the cradle” 


York Observer of 


‘Yesterday [May 


sary of the British and Foreign Temperance 


r - 
rival claims of England and Amer- 


"and the conse quent collocation 


total-abstinence 








{ Sta of ft ital 
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It t of Br« t 
on tl prot \ 
where between tl Nortl ind Jj ] 
s to stand in the treet W 
arked ‘Drop packages of ! ! NO 
checks or loo bill taker You ha a 
cop handy to « it piker wi t! { hip 
in post-office orders and Ca ! money; 
and that’s all thers t Ni York for a 
hunter who loves h prof ion \ native 
of New York, howe r, infor tl present 
writer that the word 1 rapidly going out 
of use—the old order changeth. Or other 
American contribution of recent ears al 
most as interesting as teddy-bea) ems to 
have escaped the Oxford editor the philo- 
sophical term tender-minded apparently 
coined by William James and described by 
him in “Pragmatism,” 1907, as the tempera- 
mental inclination to be rationalist in- 
tellectualisti« idealistic, optimistic, relig- 
ous, free-willist, monistic, and dogmat al 
It is interesting to note that two thus far 
ubvexploited field n palwogra nce 
tid fair to owe their first adequate ex] ra- 
tion to American holat Prof or Bur 
nam’s “Palmographia Iberica the publi- 
cation of which ist | nning, has al 
ready been mentio 1 in tt ) Dr 
} 4 Loew of tl \ I i ool of 
Classical Studie Rome itl $ 
ied the first ru ! 1 patient 
nve it it lia | ‘ aphica 
A contributior , r | Latin 
! i] and » t I f Visigotl 
MSS (Mur ! K g. Ba \kad ed 
Wissenschafter He has also in press his 
monumental Scriptura Beneventana” (a 
coll ion of facsimile with accompanying 
t t Ro I) Ander ) her i 
1 rea I ie ta 
M ia f the ] M 
la | ] 
i r yf fift fa it of 
early La i j f I 
' nine P 
! i iI na M 
fra ibid 
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Rarnes Co.). by Virginia learl n his writings than he is in the not successful. Meanwhile he contributed 
and a. present ography. which. indeed. is at best the London Review and other papers, 
‘ t} rather littl ‘ in a para of th rit 1 for some time was associated with 
' na | and ing oseph Cowen, M.P.. on the Newcastle 
r au A } works of 1 at value call j rene le. This accounts for his knowledge 
; . Newcastle and tae neighborhood, which 
t ed for I Italy S¢ entennial of na 


ire picturesquely caught in the “Sea Queen’ 





ional existences s “Mezzo Secolo di Vita 
i 1861 11” (Milan Antonio Val- 





1 other books. One secret of Mr. Rus. 






li’s success was his sincerity in trying 
















I f ) 2 Ages , , 
expose sailors’ secret grievances, and 
t i la of d 
a ribed enlist public sympathy on their be- 
' half. The names of Mr. Russell’s other 
\ 1 ¢ 
ries would make a long list We may 
’ t il | ry to i ? 
tion rh Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
ex 
ID ohn Holdsworth,” “The Frozen Pirate,” 
| ' | 1 Tro a 
t he Convict Ship Rose Island,” “The 
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' ' rdy ire amazing , 
: . In the current number of the Edinburgh 
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Review a writer makes a plea for a more 









































iits of Imost all the celebri- ‘ 

neral study of biography, and especially 
i d I esides maps, ., a , 
. é' »f autobiographies, and takes for illustra- 
and i l rams. t 18 pud- , . 

, =" ion the accounts of their lives by Cellini, 
. ; Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Gibbon, Goethe, 
, I rincipal, made John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer. His 
Pott n, Pa., one of point that to the discerning the philosophy 
paratory schools in this of human conduct is nowhere better reveal- 
= Bes i t weel aged fifty-nine; ed, is so well taken that we regret to see 


ette College in a bit of rough-and-ready reasoning in one 


irge section of the article Finding that 
not one of these writers stood in abso- 
| | G tin cl ary . : . - 
utely normal relations with their women, 
Historical So- , . 
concludes that a man of intellectual at- 
] I on li last . 
; - tainments had best choose for a life partner 
red x . : . ni 
a woman in whom impulse is stronger than 
' or ! History of ¢ odore John , . 
' ‘ . ’ i , ison and whose mind is not above the ele- 
-_ ! in entar Another article sets forth, in an 
‘ Fit oo : : 
aoe ount of Fogazzaro’s relation to modern- 
li nd he Amer ar : a ‘ 
hove — . anc . - the impenetrable logic, itspremises be- 
two vi Imitted, of which the Roman church 
Villiam Clark Ru |. the popular writer inds possessed to disarm and humble 
" ! , k in London. at Catholics with advanced ideas. There is also 
Berriar ty Though born in 4 ymprehensive review of the circum- 
, ; of I lish parents which have created the great politi- 
cal ' » was Hen! Russell, the well- |! crisis in which the Republican party, 
+} 1 particularly President Taft, now find 
‘ r 2 or h 2) in 
, er Ives The writer adopts the view 
; ‘ he President made a colossal blunder 
r } r Ww i on- 
‘ rtl und was as ing the coming report of the Tariff 
: . Col lee Roard as a buffer against popular discontent 
I : it} > ) il eo e 
. } l ith \ a ud Clark “Wi! the wool schedul 
inal how resti and adventurous The recent strikes in Great Britain have 
, \\ I it l 1 Boulogne en studied by a writer in the Quarterly 
: red with « of irl Dickens’8 jrepiew in the light of the several discus- 
i 
. hes run away and ma i fortune by ons of socialism and industrial problems 
‘ H Mh ‘ elder ducks in Norway; thescheme which have appeared in the past three 
. ' Sant rustrated At thirteen he entered years, “Social history shows that under 
: . ‘1 ervice a 1 midshipman, and on this system [the existing organization of 
. ‘ ) 
ER ee ong voyages acquired a first-hand gociety], itself the outcome of natural 
: ae — fom edge of tae sea, of which he later forces, the conditions of labor have stead- 
of the Recoll ule literary use After attempting a ily and continuously improved; and it is 
‘ ' n of the letter f Flin ink-verse tragedy n five acts, called reasonable to believe that, given social sta- 
1} er f for the historian Mra Angelo”—which, by the way, was the bility, the same process will continue, and 
f the Middle West. Besides. the man him 1st play produced by Walter Montgomery the economical problem of a fair distribu- 
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labor would submit to “collective bargain- 
ing,” the danger of a great upheaval would 
be comparatively small; but the impatience 
of the rank and file over the terms extract- 
ed by their leaders from capital furnishes 
a huge menace to the social order. The 
most imperative duty for the public to-day, 
the writer believes, is to work for gradual 
evolution by insisting upon good faith in 
the dealings of both parties. 


In this number of the Quarterly Review 


is a sketch, by Salomon Reinach, the emi- 
nent French scholar, of the growth of 
mythological study from before Christ to 


the present day. The two fundamental fal- 
lacies with one or the other of which stu- 
dents of mythology areforever suffering en- 


tanglement are illustrated by Professor 
Reinach in connection with the myth of 
Danaé and the shower of gold. Using the 


that by 


typified th 


allegorical system, one might say 
the 


sun’s rays, 


rain of Jupiter is 


with all their fertilizing power 


golden 


or that the unconquerable might of gold is 
intended. But, as the writer points out 
“drawing a lesson from a myth and ex 
plaining a myth are two quite different 
things.’’ The other method is the histori 
cal, or euhemeristic; it would discover in 
the story an outgrowth of a real adven- 
ture, in which “a hero of old had enter- 
ed the dwelling of Princess Danaé by dint 
of munificence.” To do this, says Mr 
Reinach, is to suppress the myth, and not 
to create history in its stead. His own 
explanation rests upon a certain 
of historical fact, and yet leaves the story 
still in the realm of the mythical: 

In many parts of the Balkan Peninsula, 
tnd also in Germany, where peasants are 


afflicted by a long period of drought, the 
take a girl, strip her naked, and pour wa- 
ter upon her head. It is a ceremony of 
sympathetic magic, wherewith they hope to 
obtain good rain by giving a forcible ex 
ample to the reluctant sky. 

The fact that Danaé, in 
helps to prove the ancient existence of this 
custom. But, as it the 
evidently fused with one or another of the 
many myths, which yave long existed, of 
supernatural! births. In short, myths, what 
their historical foundation, are be- 
of 


Greek, means dr 


stands, story has 


ever 


gotten myths 


Science 





Pure Foods. By John C. Olsen. Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 80 cents. 

Paper-Bag Cookery: By Nicholas Soyer. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton. 60 cents 
net. 

The national outburst of indignation 
at the recent cabal in Washington 
against Dr. Wiley showed how thorough- 
ly the American people have become 
aroused on the question of pure food. Dr 
Wiley’s own book, “Foods and Their 
Adulterations,” is the most comprehen 
Rive treatise on the subject, but there 
ls room for others, and Dr. Olsen’s must 
be welcomed as giving within 210 pages 
a great deal of accurate information of 
vital importance. He is professor of an- 
alytical chemistry at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn and editor of the 


The Nation 


Chemical Annual. As such, he is natu 


ally interested in the analytical side of 
the food question, and every chapter is 
followed by directions for experiments 
to determine the composition of differ 
articles of food. These directions 
however, not intended for 
so much as for teachers and 
of domestic science and also 


ent 
are, chem 
stu 


for 


rdinary 


ists 
dents 
housewives. In many cases the « 
kitchen utensils are the only 
together with a few 


apparatus 
imple 


required, 


chemicals that can be purchased at the 


Suspected meats, 


etc 


nearest apothecary’s. 


bread, candies, milk, butter, oils, 


may thus be readily tested for traces of 
aniline 


borax, alum, sulphate, 


dyes, and other injurious chemicals 


copper 


As regards benzoate of soda, Dr. Olsen 
refers to the decision of the Refer 
Board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, that four grains of it a 
day may be consumed without harm. T} 
Prussian Government’s experts hay 
however, recently sided with Dr. Wile) 
in this matter, and Dr. Olsen also add 
that, even though the chemical sub 
stance itself may be entirely harmless, 
“foods prepared with it may be un 
wholesome and inferior to foods pre- 
pared without it, so that it might be de- 


sirable to prohibit its use.” The princi- 


amount~ pal indictment against chemical preserv- 


atives is that while they prevent the 
growth of bacteria which produce the 
foul odors and taste, they allow other 
bacteria to grow at a rapid rate, the 
consequence being that the preserved 
food can contain about four times as 


many bacteria as the unpreserved before 
seeming to be spoiled. It has been shown, 
the of 
and public water supplies even in 


too—particularly in cases milk 
that 
the absence of any specific disease germs 
the consumption of foods containing 4 
large number of bacteria increases the 
death rate. 

Dr. 
housewife her own detective, but to pro 
vide hints for those who prepare and sell 
foods, to whom he preaches the good 
old doctrine that in the long run hon- 
esty is the best and most profitable pol- 
icy. There is also much miscellaneous 
information, accompanied by pictures, 
about things good to eat and drink, 
which will interest the general refder. 
That bananas have the greatest -food 
value among fruits is a thing well to 
know, for example; and girls will feel 
proud to learn that their liking for 
chocolate creams—the most largely sold 
of all candies in this country—has a 
physiological reason, inasmuch as these 
contain ail the elements of a complete 
diet. The author regrets that in New 
York and other cities it is illegal to sell 
skim milk, because skim milk is an ex- 
cellent food which can be sold at a fair- 
ly low price. It is forbidden because the 
public may be deceived. How easy it is 
to deceive the public is illustrated by 
the fact that large quantities of arti 


Olsen aims not only to make every 


ATS 


ficial jellies (usually harmless) are sold 
as currant, raspberr) trawberry jellies, 
ete the only difference between them 
being in the labels! 

On the whole, the author adr s, no 
generation has been so well fed as the 
people of todlay. At the same t 
becoming more difficult every ' oO 
find good cooks; wherefore ev one 
who devises a way of maki! n 
work less laborious and theref 
attractive must be hailed as a 
benefactor. Such a benefa h " 
Sover, whose system of Pay | 
ery has conquered the orld 
prising rapidity. While mo f lies 
are in culinary matters as cot tive 
as in their religious beliefs, t! nno- 
vation offers such surprisir idvan 
tages with such insignificant ex to 
begin with that thousands have mpt 
ly adopted it. Cooki food in paper f 

vy no means a new thing tl wal 
I sine i ( | 
pap te, but little use wa 
probably because the food ( ked 
tasted of paper. Mr. Soyer rel n 
his little book how this defect ft ted 
for years his attemp to u 
bag cookery on a large al ly 
he found a paper which did not 
flavor of tl dishe I ve I 
the flavor by preventing the of 
anv ga nd thi ilso did 
kitchen 1 Furthe 
claimed for it are that it pr 
shrinkage of food, does awa the 
necessity of basting roa retail ill 
the nutritive qualit eliminate 
greasy pans and pot rom the task of 
dish-washing, save fuel, and prevents 
contamination of the _ food These 
claims can be subatantiated We have 


tried various dishes cooked in the paper 


bags and found them juicy and of ex- 
cellent flavor. Mr. Sover invention f 
a supplement to, rather than a substi- 
tute for. the fire less cooker’ 
A committee chosen f1 
of biology in the high I ( 
has prepared a Guid to t ! 
Animals”; the book will 1 
CC, Heath & Co 
“The King’s Fvil,” by Dr. Ray i Cra 
furd (Clarendon Press), is an a 
of the author’s recent lectur 
ject at the Royal College of P 
lectures in which the endeavor 
duce “a living part of the gener 
of England” rather than a edical t 
Beginning with a discussion of 
of the custom, in which contempora 
ers are quoted at an length, Dr. ¢ 
furd proceeds through an account of its 
growth, popularity, and laps. fro 
larity, to its last manifestations (in France) 
in the early nineteenth century Although 
the purely medical discussion occupl« but 
1 few pages, the old account f ire ir 
hjected to atrict and keptical ana 
All] of the extant Offices of Healing of the 


Fnglish sovereigns are 
furd 


at pre atie 


printed ir 
in an easy sty! 
of 


writes 


the quaint ar 
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! 1 with the long history of tious stage student, of course, will pre- his admiration of stark realism, Mr. 
t rhe book ill wrabate 1 with | fer to consult the original sources from Moses, like so many other young writ- 
' f at a me pie posal po which much of the matter has been ob- ers, is apt to mistake the merely bald 
’ semeperary } ,, tained, rather than content himself and obvious for great and universal 
‘ rhe one hundred With summaries, fortified by extracted truth. Thus he vastly overrates the in- 
, of text 1 chapter opinions of all kinds, though Mr. Moses, disputable talent of the late James C. 
it i if he already well-known as a frequent writ- Herne. No exact reproduction of the 
. . be re ter on theatrical subjects, displays a particular can be the reflection of life 
P ite aenilite for refer. “ide acquaintance with accepted au- as a whole. The broad, not the nar- 
,; | bibliog- horities. His facts are much more trust- row, vision marks the great dramatist. 
; worthy than his theatrical philosophy Therein lies the weakness of Ibsen. 
! LU sound, or deep. The book lacks chiefly There is an interesting chapter on 
breadth of judgment and catholicity of the stage methods of Mr. Belasco, one 
: aste, it is wanting in the sense of pro- of the most gifted of modern producers. 
») portion—being especially reckless in its As a manager he has rarely had a fail- 
estimates and comparisons—and, in its ure. But his triumphs have always 
ery glibness, betrays frequent signs been due to the merit of the stage- 
undue haste, especially in the incon- craft rather than of the play. Actually, 
juence of many of its arguments. It by the subordination of the dramatic to 
weak also on the side of prolonged the pictorial, he, like Sir Herbert Tree, 
I nal experience, hich is indispen- is setting up false standards in dramat- 
ible in any attempt to compare the act- ic art. Nothing that he has yet writ- 
ng of the past with that of the present. ten has permanent value. Yet Mr. 
llaving conceded the skill and the in- Moses ranks him high as a dramatist. 
dustry of Mr. Moses as a compiler of And he puts Clyde Fitch in the same 
orded facts, it is only necessary here class as Pinero. Fitch was extraordi- 
o refer to his individual theories and narily clever and facile, an expert pho- 
to opinions. These, as a rule, are conceiv- tographer and carpenter, but not an in- 
a ed from the point of vie of the mod- ventor, while his work exhibited neither 
@ ern realist. He believes the day of the high purpose and definite plan nor con- 
he poetic and romantic drama to be over, viction. In a chapter on the poetic 
arguing that the public has outgrown it drama he rehearses all the familiar ar- 
' °* and that the genius of poets is not dra- guments of the modern realists and im- 
't in f ,. matic. He cites especially the cases of pressionists, without perceiving, appar- 
: Browning and Tennyson, whereas what ently, that these, instead of being in 
habl they lacked was not the dramatic, but favor of growth and progress as they 
t} rt ,- the theatrical sense. Moreover, Irving profess to be, really propose to keep the 
1, avia be made a great financial success of “Beck-| theatre within narrow bounds and shut 
rt t t unq ionably is et.” It is true that “Ulysses” and “Sapho jt off altogether from the wider fields 
and Phaon” were distressing failures of beauty, thought, and imagination. 
And who leath ig bere in spite of their poetic merit, Realism has its place in the theatre, of 
of nt was f but this was largely if not wholly due course, as romance has. Nobody ever 
litor-in-chi of La Re to their abominably incapable perform- pretended that the theatre ought to be 
Besid lesigning ral not-| ance Only Shakespeare can survive geyoted wholly to the poetic and ideal. 
t Le Mouver hor- treatment of that kind. Mr. Moses says [ts scope should be that of universal art. 
rraite des plantes that every poet who has written a play But the imaginative theatre demands 
oe Pouger intended it for the stage—which is’ special training and capacity, while the 
ale ~ : em urely a pretty rash statement. In dis- realistic stage does not. Mr. Moses says 
I | Frankel, the throat spe- cussing this question he seems to put ¢hat Americans do not care for tragedy. 
Berl 1 Monday, in his fdwin Forrest in the same category with Where is the proof? They used to care 
r. For many rs he had \acready and Irving, which no cothpe- in the days of Booth. They flock now to 
H ' : . ue ion tent critic ever did before. Marlowe and Sothern. 
st and no As to Henry Arthur Jones’s dictum In a long article upon the Theatrical 
4 which he quotes approvingly—that a Trusts he states the facts clearly 
play which is truly alive must be liter- enough, but apparently does not realize 
iture, that is only true, if it is true at the enormous, perhaps _ irreparable, 
ll, in the narrowest literal sense. Else- harm they have done by killing all 
Drsamg her Mr. Mo declares that real wholesome competition and the art of 
I t comply with the practical acting. Only those old enough to have 
demands of the playhouse But who }jived under another theatrical system 
i , © is to decide what those “practical de- ean appreciate this fact fully. Mr. Moses 
le, J *& mand ire? Shakespeare, or Sir Her- appears to think the so-called “stock 
bert Tree? Speaking of the pernicious c¢ompanies” of to-day useful. On this, 
for labor influence of European traditions he as on many other points, it is difficult 
ng of it, for iplain that American playwrights tt) agree with him, but his book 1s so 
iracy of its de ire still trying to explain American con- fy] of biographical and other facts that 
ence as a vol- ditions by a technique which is not na- j¢ will find a place in most theatrical 
As an explana. ft The question Immediately sug: |)praries as a ready aid to memory. 
il native writers gests itself whether such a thing as a enseseaue 
i nty | plays to the stag: itive technique is conceivable. All Sardou’s clever comedy, “Les Pattes de 
Ar i nee t middle of the dramatic technique is founded upon the Mouches,” is about to be published by D. C 
teenth century to the present time ime elemental laws. The climax must) j;,9:, @ Co. with notes and vocabulary by 
. | tive The conscien- always come before the catastrophe. In| \. 09 Farnsworth. 
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For their second performance in the 
Lyric Theatre the Drama Players of Chica- 
go, under the direction of Donald Robert- 
son, selected “Les Femmes savantes” of 
Moliére, using the English version of Prof. 
Curtis Hidden Page, entitled somewhat am- 
biguously “The Learned Ladies.” [In this, 
as might have been expected, they won much 
more popular approval than rewarded their 
really excellent interpretation of Ibsen's 
lugubrious and insignificant “‘Lady from the 
Sea,” simply because of the vital humor and 
still pregnant satire of the French comedy; 
but their own executive part of the work 
left much to be desired. Beyond 
the company contains good raw histrionic 
material, but it needs much intelligent 
training before it can hope to reach that 
condition of general proficiency to which 
it aspires—which, indeed, it virtually 
assumes to possess. The scheme of an in- 
dependent theatrical organization for the 
performance of the best drama of all kinds 
is so admirable in itself that its failure for 
lack of a little foresight would be deplora- 
ble. Mr. Robertson and his associates have 
avoided of the 
rors of the New Theatre, but seem to be in 
danger of adopting cthers equally perilous 


question 


how 


some most conspicuous 


er- 


With the whole body of American actors to 
pick from, it 
time to form at a moment's notice a really 
good stock of 
tragedy, high comedy, or modern drama in 
satisfactory To-day only veteran 
players, survivors of an earlier generation, 
have had training in the older 
or literary drama. Without such training, 
which has been made almost impossibl 
the existing theatrical system, romantic and 
literary plays, including the comedy of ar- 
tificial manners, cannot be produced prop- 
erly. And they 
properly, nobody who can appreciate their 


would be impossible at this 


company, capable playing 


fashion. 
any poetic 
by 
be produced 


unless can 


peculiar excellences wishes to see them 
upon the stage, Nothing is more fatal to 
the best interests of the theatre than the 


gross abuse of masterpieces by incompetent 
performers. Ibsen, Bernstein, Fitch, 
their contemporaries demand no such inter- 
pretative skill as Shakespeare or Moliére. 
This a that should be borne in 
mind by the directors of the Drama Play- 
ers. Mr. Robertson and his com- 
panions acquitted themselves admirably. 
All of them experienced in 
known modern school 


and 


is fact 


In Ibsen 


were what is 
th< 
art of doing commonplace things in a per- 
fectly way. But in Molié@ére they 
were confronted with a problem of a totally 
different kind—the character types, the sit- 
uations, the fundamental humor, 
deed, are common to all the ages of civili- 


as the of acting, 


natural 


and in- 


zation, but the manners depicted are those 


of a special period, while the dialogue is 
of a highly artificial kind, for all its es- 
sential verities, and demands a special 
nicety of emphasis and diction Professor 
Page’s English, inevitably, differs widely 
in form, quality, and rhythm from the 


French, but 
it, and 


S more or less patterned upon 


s designedly literary and artificial. 


Plainly, therefore, the representation, to 
be of any particular artistic value, ought 
to have reflected Moliéresque methods in 
speech and action. But it was precisely 
in these respects—formal, graceful, artifi- 
cial action and smooth, rhythmical, em- 
phatic utterance—that it conspicuously 
failed. It was a brisk and tolerably ef- 
fective performance of an ancient farcical 
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comedy according to contemporaneous the- 
atrical methods, but, apart from the cos- 
tumes and furniture, it offered little that 
was characteristic of the seventeenth cen- 
pany. This was because the actor with 
only one or two exceptions, had never been 
trained in the school of old-English « 

edy which is closely akin to tl French 
In short, the Drama Players committed a 
similar mistake to that of the New Theatr 


in trying to improve “The School for Scan 


dal” by giving it a more modern atmos 
phere. It is no small proot of Moliére’s 
genius that he suffered less from the experi 
ment than did Sheridan. It is pretty safe 
to say that Mr. Robertson's company, what 
ever distinction it may achieve in tl od 
ern drama, will do nothing worth wh 
the classics of the stage, until it ! beer 
well drilled in the rudiments of elocution 
and gesture. The comparative su wo! 
by “The Learned Ladies’ was du » it 
own intrinsic theatrical merits, wh wer 
only partly obscured by inadequate inter 
petation. The capacity of the Drama Play 
ers in good modern drama will be tested 
more effectually in rhe ‘hunderbo!l o! 
Pinero, which they are to play next 

Cyril Maude’s experiment with “Rip Van 
Winkle” at the London Playhouse proved 
vain, as might have been expected. His 
stage version of the legend did not differ 
much—if printed reports can be trusted 
from that with which Jefferson made the 
English-speaking world familiar, and a 
worse play it would be difficult to find any- 
where. The glamour which the genius of a 
single actor has thrown about this piece is 
extraordinary. In the popular eye it has 
long been regarded as a dramatic master- 
piece, while confiding pastors of many de- 
nominations used to recommend it to their 
flocks as one of the few entertainments pro- 
vided by the theatre which could not justly 
be accounted pernicious As a matter of 
fact, it is not only one of the flimsiest, but 
one of the most immoral plays that have 
ever flourished behind the footlights It 
demands sympathy with a lazy, drunken 


vagabond, who reduces himself and his fam- 


ily to beggary and in the end regains 
prosperity by using a lawyer's trick to 
evade the claims of his creditors. But Jef- 


ferson glorified the shabby theatrical 


fabric with his humor and pathos that few 


80 








playgoers ever thought of its true charac- 
ter or cared about it if they did The 
play, in this case, was not the thing at all. 
Rip died with Joseph Jefferson, and it is not 
at all likely that any future suc- 
ceed in resuscitating him racle 
could be wrought only by a comedian of the 
rarest artistic insight and capacit id he 
could put his gifts to much better purpos« 
Mr. Maude has now returned to his legit 

mate sphere in “Dad,” an English adapta 
tion by Capt. John Kendall from the “Papa” 
of Robert de Flers and G. A. de Caillavet. 
This is an essentially Gallic tale of a gay 
father who enters against his son the 
lists of love, and proves the successful 
suitor. 

A new play which Frederick Lonsdal 
has written for Cyril Maude tells the story 
of a trial engagement, in which the prin 
cipals agree to a formal betrothal with th: 
understanding that either is at liberty to 
renounce it at any time before a certain 
date, after which, if there has been no 


breach, matrimony shall follow 


~~ 

AG 

The Viennese act Max Pa berg, who 

is credited with t! < of both 

trag and «x power, ! bee engaged 

after much negotiatlk ) a the part 

of the Troubadour P or Reinhardt’s 
forthcoming spectacle at tl London Oly 
pia. The part seems to fer great ¢ 

portunities to & Versa ‘ i yf as it a 

supposed to symbolize all the trials and 

temptations to wh N ) ht be ex 

posed upon leaving the he o 

world 
For the first production of its thirte } 

season the Incorporated Stas Society f 

London has selected a dramatizatk f 

George Moore's novel Esther Wat 

made by the author h If It ig many 

year nee a pla fre 3 n 
en in a West End theatr 

Music 

Thirty Songs by Franz Liszt Edited 
by Carl Armbruster. Boston: Olive: 
Ditson Co. $1.50. 

i Century of Russian Song Collected 
and Edited by Kurt Schindler. New 
York; G. Schirmer. $2 net 

Jewish Folk Songs. Collected, Harmon- 
ized and Arranged by Platon Brou- 
noff. New York: Chas. K. Harris. $2. 
The assertion of an eminent French- 

man that “musicians do not love mas- 

terworks” is borne out particularly by 
the average song recital programme. 

Robert Franz, in a letter to Mr. Ap- 

thorp, referred to “the boundless vanity 

of professional singers,” adding that 

“these gentry never care for the thing 

itself, but only for their own personal 

success.” The historian Ambros com- 
mented on the custom of conc sing- 
ers of searching the volumes of songs 
for those ending with loud high notes, 
which, like the old Roman vos plaudite, 
are an appeal for applause. Adding to 


these traits the natural indolence of 
most vocalists, which made Liszt re- 
mark sarcastically that it would be too 
much to ask them to enlarge thelr 
repertory by learning new songs, we can 
understand why so many mastersongs 
are neglected in our concert hall Liszt 
himself was one of those who suffered 
most from such neglect In } case 
there was a further impediment in the 
difficulty and expressiveness of plano 
parts, which made it necessar in or- 
der to obtain the best result to have 
a Player of the same rank as the singer 
And thus it has come about that of 
his sixty or more lieder onl half a 
dozen have been adopted by profession- 
al singers. 

In this centenary year it may perhaps 
be hoped that some, at any rate, of the 
singers will take the trouble to bring 
forward a few of his neglected master- 
songs. They will find a good selection 
of them in the volume just issued by 
the Ditson Co. The editor, M Arm- 
bruster, may be commended r the 
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he has mad also for the foot- faculty of creating new melodic ideas. elties, Humperdinck’s “Kénigskinder” and 

notes to many of the songs, which will Rosa Newmarch, whose articles on the Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West,” led in 
r and pianist in matters Russian composers in the new edition the number of performances, have changed 

= The introductory pages of Grove are the best by far ever writ- all that. This year not only are these two 

cerned mostly with a sketch of ten on them, says that, “had the realis- | °P¢T@* ! the first week’s repertory, but an 

ireer, Of eleven columns, only tic schools of painting and fiction never OC HE, Sere “ee eee 


e concerned with 


the songs them- 


produced on Saturday afternoon. The $10,000 


CO » int »j . ig j = : 
ome into being, we might still recon- | ,riz¢-opera “Mona,” by Professor Parker, 


and those .wo are not particular- struct from Moussorgsky’s songs the has been postponed until January, owing to 

iluable or discriminating. We read hole psychology of Russian life.” That the temporary absence of the prima 
Liszt Hur rian descent ind may be true; Mr. Schindler in his pref- donna who is to create the principal rdle. 

cl lucation prevented him from ace gives some very interesting details !n the meantime we are to hear one or more 

te a German \s a matter corroborating that assertion, and from °f Several other novelties promised, prob- 

uct, it in his songs that the cos- this point of view, in particular, the ably Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounov” and 
litan Liszt peculiarly German. songs of all these Russians are worthy | ¥°!f-Ferrart's “Le Donne Curiose.” Whe- 

{ the, Heine, and Schiller are the of attention. But, after all, psychology, paged adreeraggemerde “Ortstetere Cotembe, 
: Goldmark’s “Cricket on the Hearth,” and 

I { vored by him, and in hig poetic realism, sympathy with peasants, Nevin’s “Twilight” also will be staged re- 

ttin of their songs, he is like the and national melancholy are not in mains to be seen. Among the revivals prom- 
best Teuton composers in depth of feel- themselves music, and from the purely jsed it is pleasant to see Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
ntaneity, tenderness, and dreamy musical point of view Rubinstein and vanni,” Boito’s “Mefistofele,” and Rossini's 

path Mr. Armbruster is particular- Tchaikovsky remain, even if they are “William Tell.” The list of singers is as 
l impre d in these songs with not “nationalists,” Russia’s greatest strong as ever in the past so far as 80- 
their composer’s “Titan-like command composers. Melodically the songs of the PT00S, tenors, and baritones are concerned. 
of musical expression.” Liszt, he adds, other ten Russians in this collection are| "Y Sreat contraltos and basses are so 
scarce no one can explain. Among this 


} lev? 


irresistible to an unpreju- 
d d hearet Che bibliography is far 
from mplete, In particular, it is sur- 
prisir that under the head of Essays 
i tche the only two volumes in 
tl English language that have special 
chante or | rt songes are not men 
t l. On s “songs and Song Writ 
ther, Hueffer’s “Wagner and 
M of the Future 
Until recently, the public and the 
entertain it at recitals 
tle of Russian songs excepting 
i nstein and Tchaikovsky. A 
ont igo, Breitkopt & Hirtel 
tion of nineteen ven ol 
ire | Mi orgsky, tl others 
lta v. To this the Schirmers 
I lded a clearly printed and 
y bound collection of fifty. by 
i hu ar The list includes. be 
é the VO just mentioned, Glinka 
1) ) Rubinstein, Borodine. Cui 
Rimsky-Korsakov Arensky 
G ne Cchaikovsky In making 
lection Mr. Schindler was cuided 
i t not >» much by the beauty 
the ol his personal prefet 
is | e desire to place before 
i neg public those songs 
t } ost direct expression ol 
| national character 
} ) e expressed the opinion 
! ind Tehaikovsaky dif 
‘ tu in composers, in 
‘ eniu especially 
l point of vi A pe 
me of n docs not 
it liet The best twelve 
t a t x b Rubinstein 
. } } rehaltkovaky, although 
, , ' t! best ritten by those 
HH indler can call 
geal | i great musi 
7 ncompre neaibl Hi opera 
| Godout é hay not vet 
heard (it to be produced t ason 
at the Metropolitan), but in his sone 
he certainly does not reveal the divine 





oduced gems, the charm of which 


of interest when they copy or recall the 


: year’s newcomers the most noted are Luisa 
folk music of their country. 


Tetrazzini (not heretofore a regular mem- 


Not a few Russian songs, notably per of the company), the famous Munich 
Rubinstein’s, are colored by quaintly contralto, Margarete Matzenauer, who won 
fascinating Oriental melodic intervals.' a great success as Amneris in “Aida” on 
This. as a matter of course, is true also| Monday, and two other Germans, both of 


them Wagner specialists, the tenor Heinrich 
Hensel and the baritone Herman Weil. 


of the “Jewish Folk Songs” issued by 
Platon Brounoff. Mr. Brounoff is musi- 
cally a descendant of Rubinstein, whom 
he also strikingly resembles in appear- 
He has composed works that are 
superior to most of the novelties pro- 
in our concert halls and which 
some day will be produced there. His 
collection of Jewish songs appeals not 
only to those of his race but to all lov- 
They are the best of 


Lillian Nordica’s appearances with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra will be on Novem- 
ber 27, 28, 29. Her Western tour, which 
began on September 28, has been a series of 
From February 5 to 17 she will 
Opera House with the 
Symphony Orchestra in German roles. It 
due to her that the noted conductor, 
Felix Weingartner, consented to come t& 
and take charge of the tea 


ance, 


triumphs. 
at the Boston 


duced 
sing 


was 


ers of good music. this country 


about 250 he has written down after performances. After that, until she again 
hearing them sung by Hebrews who goes upon a short road tour with Mr. Ship- 
have preserved the traditions. Possi- man, the diva will be heard in New York 
blv some were borrowed by them—it is at several charitable entertainments. She 


as impossible to tell as it is difficult to expects to give some attention to the sing- 
between Semitic '™% class she organized last winter in con- 


make a distinction 


traits in musie and Oriental coloring in aerwen with the Political Equality Asso- 
general; but the main thing is that — 
these Jewish songs have melodic charm No opera holds its own better than 
and that Mr. Brounoff has set them to Gounod’s “Faust.” Recently it had its 
piano parts that are not only musician- 1,400th performance in Paris. Yet, when it 
ly, but preserve and emphasize their wee Sent manger a a Se eee 
ae success. The critics condemned it almost 
PIFK inreservedly, and nobody seemed to believe 
_——- in the opera’s future. The composer ac- 
biography of Richard Strauss wil! tually experienced difficulty in finding « 
published in Berlin by Schuster publisher. One, however, more discrimin- 
toefier. It will have sixty portraits of | “26 than the rest, by name Choudens, 
he composer, and analyses of his composi bought the opera for 8,000 francs, and in so 
including eighty that have never been doing laid the foundations of a great busi- 
ublished ness. When Frederick Gye heard “Faust” 
in Paris he confidently asserted that it con- 
rhe lately discovered Beethoven symphony tained only two really good numbers, the 
| shortly be published by Breitkopf & “Soldiers’ Chorus” being one of them. Nor 
Hirtel. That it is a juvenile work by the did Tom Chappell form a much higher 
it mphonist Prof. Fritz Stein of Jena opinion of the music, but, as a specula- 
gives good reasons to believe in a forty-| tion, undertook to pay £160 for the English 
brochure, entitled “Eine Jugend-| performing rights. The 300th performance 
honle Beethovens?” of the work at Covent Garden occurred 
operas, in the days of Grau and Con- two years ago. Lately it was given for the 
ried. were usually produced near the end 800th time at the Brussels Monnaie, where, 
of the season, as it was taken for granted|'" the last half-century, there have been 
that they would not be given more than two 78 representatives of Marguerite 


or three times. The lesson taught by Oscar 
and recent experiences at the 


where 


Edmund Schuecker, the harpist, knowr 
hoth fn this country and Europe, died « 
week ago in Kreuznach, Germany. He was 


Hammerstein 


two of last season's nov 


Metropolitan 
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the harpist for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in 1910, and in 1888 he received the 


title of “court harpist” from the Grand 
Duke Ernest of Saxony. 
Art 

G. Griffin Lewis has prepared a “Prac- 

tical Book of Oriental Rugs.” which wil! 


soon be brought out by J. B. Lippincott 


“Architecture and Environment” is the 
promising title of a book by L. March 
Phillips, which Holt announces 

In his book, “History of English Iron- 
work of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” announced by B. T. Batsford 
J. Starkie Gardner describes such features 
as gates, balconies, fanlights, vanes, and 


signs. 

Botticelli’s Miracles of St. Zenobius, which 
has been bought by the Metropolitan Mu 
is the of 
panels of which the Dresden Gallery owns one, 
and the Mond Collection two. In the panel 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum three 


seum, fourth of a series cassone 


scenes are represented. Possibly it is a 
shade less fine than the other three, the 
architecture being less fine and less inge- 
niously disposed But a Botticelli is now 
so difficult to come by that the museum is 
to be congratulated warmly on this ac- 
quisition. Curator Bryson Burroughs, in 
the Bulletin of the Museum, describes 
and discusses the panel and sug- 
gests a date near the Calumny (1490-95) 
This is a compromise between the views 


of Dr. Richter, who dates it early, and Mr 
Horne, late. We 
The 


who 


to 


sets it 
Mr 
differenc. 


very incline 
strongly 
erable 
Zenobius 
(dated 
the 
canvas 


Horne’s view consid- 
between these 
the mystical 
National 
Nativity is 
Such 
a Mars 
front 


intelligent ax 


four St 
Nativity 


Gallery is 


and 
the 
the 


a nocturne. 


panels 
1500) in 


fact that 


due 
to painted on 
but 
and Venus 
by Matteo 
tivity 
to 
Museum a 
rare 
was for- 
of the 
collection 


and is minor 


desirable accessions as 
and a 
attest 


by Sodoma cassone 
da Siena 
which the 


do. Fe 


an with 


press endeavors in 
lent 


Annunciation by 


vain 
the 


( ope 


Morgan has to 
very fine that 
ter, Rogier de la Pasture It 
merly one of the show first 


Ashburnham, of the 


mas- 


pie ces, 


then Kann 


In connection with the loan exhibition of 
early American silver now open at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, there has issued 
a “Catalogue of an Exhibition of Silver used 
New York, New 


Somewhat 


been 
in Jersey, and the South.” 
less elaborate than the catalogue 
published some ago at 
ing New the 
phiet is beautiful in its typographical clar- 


years Boston, cover- 


England silver, present pam- 


ity and simplicity—a worthy product of the 
Gilliss press. There are many half-ton 
illustrations, and R. T. Haines Halsey, th« 
well-known authority on Colonial antiqu 

ties, has contributed valuable notes on the 
early New York silversmiths. Apart from 
their immediate purpose, these notes have 
interesting and varied historical and per 
sonal bearings. Thus the catalogue is a 


model of its kind, being not merely a guide, 
but also a permanent contribution the 
study of the subject. We may add that the 
plate of the Middle States has not the uni- 
formly English quality of New England sil- 
Dutch and 
to be reckoned with. 


to 


ver; even Swedish makers have 


The Nation 


William Rothenste‘n's show of lithographs, 


drawings, and paintings at the galleries of 


the Berlin Photograph'c Company is of 
quite exceptional interest and significance 
In every class of des'gn this young English 
artist shows an unflinching energy of 


draughtsmanship. We cannot dwell upon his 
sketch 
transfers, of British and Conti: 
folk 


portrayed in a fashion at 


lithographic 
ental celebri- 


ht be 


famous portraits, in 


Obscure of taste mig well 
glad to be 
convenient 


In this brief notice it is impossible 


ties 
once 80 


unpretentious, and characterful. 


to praise 


aright Mr Rothenste'n's recent pencil 
sketches of Indian types The expression 
is of amazing terseness Only a great 
draughtsman can imply so much as to mass 
and character with means so arse Often 


a generation or two passes without produc 
ing of rhes« 
Hindu subjects are 
should be dispersed. A 


is the place for them. 


work such tonic excellence 


so exemplary that it is 


um 


muse 


a pity they 


4 collection of old Chinese paintings 
bronzes, and potteries at the Montross Gal 
leries is well worth a visit. The finest type 
of Sung painting is unrepresented, but there 
admirable panels and scrolls of 
Generally speak- 
of the finer 


magni fi- 


are many 
Yuan and Ming periods 
the smaller 
quality. The bronzes include some 
and the Sung 


ing paintings are 


cent archaic examples, ston 
ware with its delicate blue glaze is 
is rare. 


as fas- 
cinating as it 
Florence a week 
He 


1853 


died 
failure 
Del., 


school 


Pyle in 


heart 


Howard 
of 
Wilmington, 


was born in 


und 
1 to 


azo 


in after leav 


ing preparatory turn the study 


years being spent in Phila 


of art, three 


Partially discouraged, he went in- 
but 
of 
attending his early 
zines. He has 


how his 


lelphia 


to business. was soon reclaimed for 


the career his choice by the 
drawings in 
described in 
first assignn 
illed 


steady en ploy ment and 


fashion 


tration, a picture ¢ 


Offing. brought him 


t him shortly afterward in the wi 


ikine friends of such men, then working 





n New York, as the late Edwin Abbe 
Reinhart, A. B. Frost, Chase, Dielman, and 
Duveneck, the latter members of tl roup 
havine lately returned from Europe H 
lined an opportunity which car to hin 
t th time for visiting Europe and 
throughout his career held pronounced view 
} to 1) disadvantages of foreign train 
and associations In this respect his 
1 those of the late Frederik 
R I Howard Py! did his most 
ortant ork in pe ical illustration 
He nad no patience with tl attitude of 
staste which illustrators of the rher 
ink too oft assume toward their worl 
signed for reproduction. He liked to draw 
for the accompaniment of text, and did 
ich to dignify the pract He felt that 
jern reproductive processes had freed 
illustrator from for r hindrances by 
llowing hin the widest latitude in } 
anner of work No doubt the results he 
has given us bear him out in this point 
far as work in line or in black and 
vhite is concerned But as yet reproduc 
on in colors has left some qualities to 
e desired. It is worth while to recall 
this, because he must have recognized it 
himeelf. His plates, rich and often 
rorgeous in color as they were, pictorial 
intent and spirited in movement, show- 


but in actually rushing into a 


or 15-point advance 
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ed the hand that was acquainted with the 
shortcomings as well as the successes of 
tae reproductive process His children’s 
books, with his own text, have taken a 
lace of their own And the Buccaneers of 
he Spanish Main rise to thought at the 
ention of his name. It is a pity that 
have not more of his mural we ha 
the recent decorations in the essex Count 
Court House and elsewher« In the work 
ff younger painters he took an unusually 
gracious interest, and at Wilmington 
rathered about him a little band of a 
lates and pupils without ever ainta 
ng an outright schoo He threw his in 
ence against dependence on earlier 
chools of art in th wider sé of the 
term He was a member of the National 
titute of Arts and Letters, and beca 
ill member of the National Acad ‘ } 
07 His principal publications are 
The Merry Adventures of Rol H 
Pepper and Salt Within the Cap 
rhe Wonder Clock,” The Rose of Para 
se.” “Otto of the Silver Hand \ Mod 
rn Aladdin,” Men of Iror Jack Bal- 
ter’s Fortunes rwilight Land *The 
Garden Behind the Moon,” Semper Iden 
Rejected of Men “The Story f King 
rthur and H Knights rhe Story of 
the Champions of the Round Table,” “The 
story of Launcelot and His Companions 
ind “Stolen Treasure 
The death is re : Ita 
Madame Marie Collart 
year She was well |} f her " 
ape and animal picture example 
vhich are to be four 
els (her native town) and 


Charles A. Reed of the fir 


Stem, executive head of t N ¥ ( 
i ind Hud R I 1 I 
hitec and ¥ G | 
il Ter nal Yor) lied inday 
it the age of fifty-four With his 
et he had lit no I one |! 
] lwa i ’ 
| yA ‘ 
hoc f | 
l’ar { 


lh inance 


LOOKING AH 


When the prolonged declins 


Stock Exchange 


occurred ‘ f ina 
iin hen price vere ept ¢ n in 
ten weeks’ breal t 
ly and was hardly d I 
days of Septemb t col 
taken for granted that the in 1 
nt market action fore ido I ] 
in trade And busine i 
nly been unsatisfactory enough to 
iform to wh a forecast Bu 
nts on the Stock Exchange 
t week of October the marke a 
on, not only in refusing to get d 
tlized, for more than two or threes 
hours, over the Steel Corporatior 


has naturally i 
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prediction of another sort. Turn March 14, when the Northern Securities opponents of the court and the wilder 
fair play, even in prophecy; announcement came, to see what sort of opponents of the trusts will be disarm- 
d if the Wall Street break of August financial catastrophe would ensue. ed, if not silenced. Beyond that cer- 


nd September meant increasing trade But there was no catastrophe. Bulls t@inty stands the other important fact 


‘ction, then why should not the No- and bears, speculators and investors, that long strides have been made, these 
ber recovery in stocks mean trade ctared dumbly in one another’s faces, past eight months, in the sound and 
ival? waiting for somebody to begin the sell- | 54ne application of a national policy 

phere ere voices in plenty to inter- jing. Nothing happened, until at length hich every intelligent man is aware 

0. Indeed, nothing is more some alert financial leaders jumped to »@8 come to stay. 


aracteristic in American finance than the conclusion that, since nobody would 
promptness with which a sharp rise sell on the culmination of bad news, it 
tocks will brush away arguments must be because there were no more BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
discouragement and disaster which stocks for sale. The market was “sold Allen, James. Eight Pillars of Prosperity. 
re lately on every one’s lips. Even out’; the event was not only discounted, Crowell. $1 net. 


at] 


An Open Letter to Society, from Convict 
1776. Introduction by Maud B. Booth. 


lusive reasoning that nothing put overdiscounted; and in early se- 


good could happen in business while the quence to the news from Washington, Revell. 75 cents net. 
Government was pursuing Trusts and @ the New York stock market began to Armfield, Constance, Sylvia's Travels. Il- 


lustrated by Maxwell Armfield. Dutton. 


nit 


Presidential election was impending, rise. It was up 5 to 10 points within a| 9 59, 
Wil 


; thrown  bastil overboard when week, Northern Securities stock rising Bell, F. G. The Magic of Spain. Lane. 


' by ety 1.50 net. 
eel common” had risen 15 points with it, and the reputed largest buyer Berchet, 6, Opere, Vol. 1, Poesie. Edited 


from the price of October 27, We were on the rise was no less a personage than by E. Bellorini. (Scrittori D’Italia.) 
to have prosperity at one« arrim: of . st conspicuou Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli. 
_ Harriman—one of the most conspicuous | .. acid, Resinald. A History of French 
Prosperity will doubtless return at defendants in the very law suit just de- Architecture, 1494 to 1661. 2 vols. Mac- 
very distant period, and it is better cided against the railways. millan. $20 net. SP ; 
: F Bone, J. Edinburgh Revisited. Drawings 
in any case that the community should Now the rather close points of resem-| py H. Fletcher, Philadelphia: Lippincott. 


have been induced to shake off its re plance between March. 1904, and No-|_ $5 net. 


cent mood of sullen pessimism. There vember, 1911, hardly need to be pointed 
is 


Bryant, E. A. Selection of the Best Eng- 
: : lish and Scottish Ballads. Crowell. 75 
nothing unreasonable in assuming oyt. But possibly the longer results in cents net. 


that the stock market action, during 1994 are worth recalling. The pace of | tyson, C. L. Woodsy Neighbours of Tan 
the 
better things in trade. But people who ajtogether too fast. The trade revival,| tian Resurrection. 2 vols. Puinams. 


; and Teckle. Revell. $1.25 net. 
past three weeks, has foreshadowed recovery soon turned out to have been’ Budge, EF. A. Wallis. Osiris and the Egyp- 


intment ; $10.50 net, 

do not want to incur disappointment which people began to say was fore- Burrell, D. J. At the Gate Beautiful. 

will be wise in not expecting too much shadowed by the advance in stocks, was American Tract Society. 50 cents net. 
; , : Camden Society Publications. Third Series 
vernight ery ’ ‘ > rate. s , : : 5 
Overt very much more de liberate Things | “Vols. xviii, xix: Camden Miscellany, vol, 
The whole Stock Exchange episode, grew considerably worse in the domain xii; Despatches from Paris, 1784-1790, vol. 

-~ the announcement of the Govern- of industry before they grew any better; _ ii (1788-1790). London: The Society. 
- ro ; Canadian Society of New York. Year- 

ent suit against the Steel Trust has jit was some months later before even|  pook. 


on 


; 


ket 


) 


ngular resemblance to another inci- the derangement of prices in the steel | Carter, .—~ The a poh Ancient 

. ae neice it : -  anceaihial caeia : ; 7 Rome. oston: oughton Mifflin. $2 net. 

on the Stock Exchange, in comnec- trade was arrested. A week or two af Christmas in the Heart: A Book of Glad. 

vith a Government suit against ter the March advance in stocks had ness and Devotion. Doran. 

her Trust. It was a good while reached its climax, the Stock Exchange | Christmas Roses. Selections and Verses 
i by May Byron. Doran. 

In March of 1904, the stock mar- jtself was confronted with a severe and | cpesterton, G. K. The Ballad of the White 
had been declining almost uninter- discouraging reaction. Judged by the Horse. Lane. $1.25 net. 


' . : Collodi, C. Pinocchio. Trans. by M. A. 
edly for nine months. Alarming longer future, the prophecy of the Murray. Illustrated. Dutton. $2.50. 


ouncements had crowded on one @n- March market of 1904, in regard to} Dana, R. H., jr. Two Years Before the Mast. 
os Prices in the great metal indus- trade revival, was correct; the late au- Introduction by R. H. Dana, 3d. Illus- 


nt 
‘ 


the 





? trated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 

had been swept into seemingly tumn witnessed signs of genuine recov-| pet. 

demoralization. The $100,000, ery, and 1905 was a year of great in-| Daring, Hope. Valadero Ranch. American 

. . ace : . ios : nail Tract Society. $1. 

Lake Superior combination had dustrial prosperity. But the process Dawson, W. J. One Night in Bethlehem. 
bankrupt, the Shipbuilding Trust took enough time to dishearten the Doran. : 
collapsed, three or four other trade most enthusiastic believers. If the se- g ey R. aias sok Mammen 
gamations had assessed their quel on the present occasion were to be Cambridge (England): W. Heffer & Sons. 
eholders to maintain solvency. The the same. it would not be mere coinci-| Dickens, C. Posthumous Papers of the 
y Pickwick Club. Illustrated in color, by 
Cc. Aldin. 2 vols. Dutton. $7.50 net. 
ommon stock the working-out of the same normal eco-| Dickens’s A Christmas Tree; The Holly 
Tree Inn Pictured in color by H. M. 
Brock. Doran. 
rously hort of trade require Polities we shall have with us, of Edwards, G. W. Some Old Flemish Towns. 
Illustrated. Moffat, Yard. $4 net. 
Emerson, R. W. Threnody and Other Poems. 
ng almost uninterruptedly for the negs conditions have been known to Portland, Me.: T. B. Mosher. 

eding months, and the price of “discount” even Presidential elections | Espitalier, Albert. Napoleon and King Mu- 


‘ rat. Trans. from the French by J. L. 
on had got down nearly to months in advance. We shall have the; yay Lane. $4 net. 


| Trust had stopped dividends on dence, but a repetition of events, under 
country’s cotton crop had fallen! nomic law. 


Stock market values had been ceourse—though stock markets and busi- 


on the dollar, Japan had de- “trust problem” also, and whatever ac-| European Years: Letters of an ‘dle Man. 
9 1 » had ; » esol aa Fdited by G. FE. Woodberry. Boston: 

| war against Russia; there had tyally happens in that fleld, controversy | jrouenhton Mifflin. $2 net. 
L par on the Paris Bourse On will rage and the timid business man be! Everts, K..J. Vocal Expression. Harper. $1. 
yf all tl and in rapid sequence to frightened by the violence of the argu-| imo, Frank. The Wild Beasts of the 


mi World. Illustrated in full colors. Stokes. 
e Court's decision ment. But it does not often occur, either! Forman, 8. E. The American Republic: A 
t the Northern Securities combin- to the denouncers of the law or to the Test in Civies. Century. $1.10 net. 

— = , I ; , France, Anatole. Honey-Bee. Trans. by 
ind the order for dissolution. In frightened investors who listen to them, Mrs. John Lane. Illus. by F. Lundborg. 
yes of Wall Street and its outside that the firm yet judicious hand with Lane, $1.50 net. und :; ae 

. _— : . ; satel . Frazer, J. G. The Golden Bough. Thir 
there was absolutely nothing in which the Government has called before edition. Part III, The Dying God: Part 
sutlook of that day to encourage the courts these huge trade combina- IV, Adonis, Attis, Osiris. (Second edition, 
The entire iM ial world watch- tions ve > greatest 1er s the enlarged.) Macmillan. $3.25 net, each. 
Yr! ntire financial worl ‘ ions—even the greatest of them—is th Want Dreiiae. Memibten 66 Gee Weae 
Stock Exchange on Monday, surest guarantee that both the wilder| gcripner. $2 net 
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Giesecke, C. L., and Schikaneder, E. The 
Magic Flute. Translated by E. J. Dent, 
for performance at Cambridge, Dec., 1911. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons. 

Gladden, Washington. The School of Life 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. 25 cents net. 
Granger, Frank. Historical Sociology: 
Textbook of Politics. London: Methuen. 
Hamblen, E. 8S. Friedrich Nietzsche and 
His New Gospel. Boston Badger 

$1 net. 

Handley, Mrs. M. A. Roughing It in South- 
ern India, Longmans. 

Hare, Christopher. The Story of Bayard, 
Retold from the Old Chronicles. Illus 
by Herbert Cole. Dutton. $2. 

Hazard, D. L. Observations Made at the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Magnetic Ob- 
servatory at Jaldwin, Kan., 1907-1909. 
Washington Gov. Ptg. Office. 


Henry James Year Book Selected and ar 
ranged by FE, G. Smalley. Boston Bad- 
ger $1.50 net 


Holden, W. W Memoirs. Vol. II of 
John Lawson Monographs, Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society, Durham, N. ( 


Inter-Racial Problems Papers, Commur 
cated to the First Universal Races ‘ 
gress, held July, 1911 Edited by G 
ler. Bostor Ginn 

Irving Washington Christmas Day; 
Christmas Eve Pictured by Cecil Aldin 
2 vols Doran 

Jackson, G. |! Peggy Stewart Ma l 
lan $1.25 net 

Jordan, Elizabeth The Lady from Okla- 
homa \ Comedy in Four Acts. Harper 


$1.25 net. 
Kelley, W. V Trees and Men Fator 
Mains 25 cents net. 


Kerfoot, J. B Broadway Drawing by 
Lester G. Hornby. (Large Paper Editio 
demi 4to.) soston Houghton Mifflir 
S10 net 


Henry Holt & Co, y. 3? 
have ready 
Vincent’s 


Historical Research 


350 pp. 12mo. $2.00. 


A scholarly but entertaining discussion 
of the nature of historical materials and 
of the tests for the genuineness of his- 
torical documents. Includes brief out- 
lines of paleography, diplomatics, and 
chronology. Such chapters as those on 
Evaluation of Oral Tradition, the News- 
paper as a Source of History, Psycho- 
logical Factors in History, and The His- 
torical Novel will particularly appeal to 
the general reader. 


Lovat Frazer’s 


India Under Curzon 
and After 


Lord Curzon’s vice-royalty was marked 
by a vigorous handling of the nodern 
problems of colonial administration. His 


American wife ably aided him Lord 
Milner praises this work highly The 
first English edition was exhausted in 
five days A sumptuous octavo. With 


four photogravures and four maps. 496 
pp $4.00 net.* 

‘The first great book of the season.” 
London Mail 


Henry S. Pancoast (Editor) 
The Vista of 
English Verse 


A collection of poems from Spenser to 
Kipling, based on the editor's “Standard 
English Poems Uniform with The 
Open Road” in a dainty pocket volume 
with illustrated cover and cover-linings 
full gilt. 654 pp. Cloth. $1.50 net.* Leath 
er, $2.50 net.* 
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Kimball, H. McE,. Poems Boston: Little 
Brown. $1.50 net. 

London Stories Part 2 (Containing Pa 
geant of London). London rce&E 


Cc. Jack 

Lowell The Philanthro, Work of Jos 
phine Shaw Lowell Collected and ar 
ranged by W, R. Stewart M illa 
$2 net. 


Marino, G. Epistolario. Vol. ! Edited by 


A. Borzelli and F. Nicolini. (Scrittori. 


D’Italia.) Bari: Gius. Laterza & Fi 


Mathewson, Anna The Song 
ng Stars lllustratior 
sO Boston Badger $ t 
Maus, L. Mervin. An Army Officer on Leave 
in Japan. Chicago: McClu: $1 t 
Meadowcroft W H l 
disor Harper $1.25 
Melville, F. J. Chats o I Ss 
Stokes 
Metcalf, M. M Outlir 
Organic Evolution M 
Mi hin C O Sea-I hir Ma illa 
ei.d net 
Morgar Al TI l | 
(hr i Illus. t 
dav | ‘ 
Munro, H. H. (“Saki 
of ¢ s. Lane. $1.2 
\ Vv. ophie l) 
tilly iT $4 net 
‘ N The Rubaiya 
l Broadway Pul 
t I E. An Ameé i { 
Heath. 75 « 
P. § Intelle il 1 
Curt n the Far I B H 
ton Mifflin $2 net 
t l Bertha r P : 
\ inthe U.S A D of t 
$1 net. 
} \\V r ] 
Hi ~ 


Sal s Dis G hichte Geig 
with notes, et t R. To sr and 
Heath é 

Sawyer, I \ ome Our Lit Port 
Cousin Boston: Page 60 cents 

aff—Herzog Encyclopedia f Religious 
Knowledge Ve XI = l Funk & 


Wagnalls. $5 


Shakespeare rl Cc} lr i 
Stories from the plays 
passages | Al Ss. Hi 
ton $3 
Shelley's The Sensitive Plant 
tion by EF. Goss ! ra ! 
Robinson Philadelphia I t 
Sichel, Edith M M i 
t< $ } 
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Now Ready 


The Book of Buried 
Treasure 


By RALPH D. PAINE 
iuthor of ‘‘Shipa and Sailors of Old 
Salem,”’ et 

This book—the first of its kind—tells 
the stories of treasure hoards of gold, 
jewels, and plate, lost or buried, of 
searches carried on for them to this 
hour, and of the failures and suc- 
cesses of treasure-seekers. Entertain- 
ing as the most adventurous fiction— 
and true. (Crown 8vo, Copious illua- 
trations from photographs and old 
prints 2.50 net.) 


Their Majesties as I 
Knew Them 


By XAVIER PAOLI. 

The reminiscences of Paoli, in which 
he tells of emperors and empresses, 
kings and queens, princes of the blood, 
grand dukes and‘ other titled and dis- 
tinguished personages whom he has 
safeguarded on their visits to France, 
and whom he came to know intimately. 
(Crown 8vo. Profusely illustrated. 
$2.50 net.) 


STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 East 27th St... New York 














“A notable brief for democracy that everybody 
ught to read,’’says Mr. OswaLp Garrison VILLARD. 
One Way Out: A Middle-Class New 

Englander Emigrates to America 

By “WILLIAM CARLETON” 

The most notable book of our day 
Fifth Printing. $1.20 net: by mall, $1.32. 
Send for deacriptive matter free 
Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston 





Author’s Agent 


Helen Norwood Halsey 
Editing, typewriting and placing authors’ work 
110 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 

Send 25c. in stampa for Mise Halsey's 
“Writer's Aid Leaflet I 





Recollections of a Parisian 


lr I’ 
Under Six Sovereigns, Two Revolua- 
tions,anda Republic, P7S0-1505 
Transiated by Lad Theodor Davidson 


Sve. i120 pages. BS.50 net 


H i ! id. No 
re n tlons has 
ippeared I b ! r 0 
wrot t x * 
r I l | \ *. Hile 
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Vv “ ” / ’ 


Paris. *® 


tented: Paris lntoxicat l ! enthusiasm 
‘ yren I’ lof t and 
plague Par ] f a fa 

£ ty Ia BS @ & lred ! palpl 
tates witl fs n thee peg the 
events have never been lesser! hed with 
greater reality.’’—Mancheater Courier 


Send for late liate 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, &*YonDon 














The Educational Theory of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 
By WILLIAM BOYD Mi 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & €O., NEW YORK | 


























o4e Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. 99 vols. 
List price, 60c. per volume; price to schools, 
tie 





BEND FOR LIaT 
Thomas Y.Crowell& Co.,.New York 























































‘The Nation [ Vol. 93, No. 2420 














FROM DUTTON'S HOLIDAY LIST 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS 


By ‘CHARLES DICKENS 
With 24 full page illustrations in color. by CECIL ALDIN, and many in black and white. $7.50 net. 


\ldin’s inimitable illustrations are wonderfully well fitted to accompany the adventures of Mr. Pickwick. 
this year 














holiday gift can be had 


MARIA THERESA 


By MARY MAXWELL MOFFATT 


~ 


Svo. Illustrated. $3.50 net. 










the woman who came to be known as the Empress-Queen has been somewhat 







obscured by the histori in por rtance of the wars in which she was involved. This volume is an endeavor to 
tell the story of Maria Theresa herself—and diplomatic and military events are dealt with only in so far as they 
t life rve to illustrate her character. It is based more particularly on a study of con- 





id other publications, as well as of manuscript documents in the libraries of Great 
ye wl at Vienna. 


TOLSTOY 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND, Author of ‘‘ Jean-Christophe ”’ 


; 


$1.50 net. 












TOLSTOY by his distinguished friend and admirer is, perhaps, the most searching 
‘ ot ‘ } } ‘ , 1 
I a I cr made 
[ f splendid insight and wonderful description, M. Rolland has flashed the man TOLSTOY on 
in a series of rapid, brilliant impressions. Every admirer of the late story-writer and philosopher 







M. Rolland on reading this remarkable book, which is at once a personal tribute and a powerful 


THE ROADMENDER 


By MUCHA. FAIRLESS 


With colored illustrations by E. WW. Waite. In box. $2.50 net. 










E ROADMENDER has become almost a classic since its publication several years ago. No writer has ex- 
utifully a deep love for nature and a constant faith in humanity than the writer of those papers. 


















NEW AND SUCCESSFUL FICTION 
HILDA LESSWAYS MASTER CHRISTOPHER 









By ARNOLD BENNETT By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lady Clifford) 
$1.50 net. $1.35 net. 
The HILDA e1 o tantalizingly through CLAY- More ambitious than her previous books, MASTER 
NGER'’S «¢ n the first volume of the great Five CHRISTOPHER has the same atmosphere of wholesome 
trilog \n unusual but not an inconceivable reality, the same delicate humor, and the likable gentle 















wl dominates Mr. Bennett’s latest novel with folk as its predecessors. 
nd distinction . 
CLAYHANGER By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN 
By ARNOLD BENNETT Translated by Alys Hallard 
>1.50 net $1.25 net. 
t f a sensitive boy's development into the sta- The intimate story of a woman’s life, told with “Un- 
| responsibilities of manhood A significant book, common distinction of style and a rare maturity of 
el in its minute detail and brilliant in the general thought.” The most popular novel in France ever written 












of its executior by a woman. 















DENRY THE AUDACIOUS THE LARGER GROWTH 
By ARNOLD BENNETT By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY ARMFIELD 
$1.35 net $1.35 net. 
\ book in Mr. Bennett’s less serious vein, the history | A vital story, full of picturesque depiction of character, 
f the adventures of a resolute social climber. “Calculated written by an author with humor and a broad sympathy 
nliven the most jaded novel reader.” for the makers of to-morrow. 








inw of theee books can be bought from your dealer or can be had from the publishers. 
Send for itluastrated holiday catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d Street, New York 
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